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Message of the President 


Remarks by the President of the United States 


Duight D. Evsenhower 


as heard in a filmed and taped recording at the State Dinner of the 
Governors’ Conference, June 27, 1960 


Governor Boggs, Governor Aronson, Members 
of the Governors’ Conference, Friends and 
Guests: 

I am recording this message on the eve of my 
departure for the Far East. 

Ever since I addressed you in Seattle seven 
years ago, I have been concerned with the prob- 
lems that engage the interest of the nation’s 
Governors and the Federal Government. 

Our common philosophy through the years, 
I think, can be thus expressed: 

The first responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to maintain the Republic strong 
and safe and free; to create a favorable climate 
for the expansion of the national economy; to 
carry out the Constitutional guarantees of full 
equality under law for all persons; to promote 
the general welfare wherever and whenever 
national action is necessary to insure common 
objectives. 

The first responsibility of State Govern- 
ments is to provide all those services, necessary 
to the welfare of our people, which can best be 
provided by legislatures and executives close 
to the people; sharply aware of local needs; 
free from the need to compromise conflicting 
claims by section and region. 

Through a preceding period, the traditional 
role of State Governments within our Federal 
Government was, or at least seemed to be, in 
the process of reduction to secondary status. 

At Seattle, I expressed to you my conviction 
that this role had to be restored and main- 
tained. 

Moreover, I pledged frequent consultation 
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with you concerning our mutual problems. 

Only so, I felt, might be developed a true 
partnership between the national and state 
administrations. 

The first step was an examination of the 
situation. 

That was accomplished by the Kestnbaum 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions—the first official study of Federal-State 
relations since our Constitution was written. 

Thereafter, three years ago in Williams- 
burg, I proposed that the National Govern- 
ment and the States cooperate in establishing 
an action committee to consider the many fac- 
ets of Federal-State relations. 

Congress last year, with my approval, en- 
larged this joint enterprise into a continuing, 
permanent, advisory commission with mem- 
bership representing all levels of American 
government. 

Accomplishments are measurable. 

In areas of responsibility where the States 
have major concern—education, highways and 
public works, health, welfare and conserva- 
tion—they are spending twice as much today 
as they were ten years ago. 

This increase in money is an accurate index, 
I think, to the increase in the States’ accept- 
ance of responsibility—an index to the res- 
toration of the traditional role of the State 
Governments. 

Take one example. 

At your conference in New York in 1954, 
the Vice President presented on my behalf a 
proposal that the States and the National Gov- 





ernment work together on a gigantic project 
to modernize our nationwide highway system. 

You approved and appointed a committee 
to work jointly with the committee appointed 
by me. 

Together, we developed the greatest high- 
way program in our history. 

Nine thousand miles of the Interstate Sys- 
tem are now completed. 

Another two thousand are scheduled for 


completion this year. 
Of course, the program needs more money. 
But with your help, this money will be found. 
On many fronts, we have been engaged in an 


exciting and historic effort to make our unique 


Federal system work, and to work better. 

Our cooperative effort, I am certain, will be 
carried forward and improved upon by our 
successors, 
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Certainly, in the talks I shall have overseas 
during the next two weeks, I can speak with 
greater assurance than ever of our success and 
strength in representative government, with 
greater confidence that we shall continue our 
advance toward a more effective democracy at 
home, a more vigorous leadership in the world. 

In that sense, the trip ahead of me is a sequel 
to the philosophy and the programs that have 
joined us in mutual effort. 

Before closing, I should like to pay my re- 
spects to your distinguished guest, the Prime 
Minister of Canada—the outstanding leader of 
our neighbors and partners and friends to the 
north. And on behalf of all our people, I salute 
him and the nation he represents. 

To all of you and to the representatives of 
our neighbors to the south, my best wishes for 
a productive and successful conference. 





Welcome to Montana 


Address by the Governor of Montana 


J. Hu £0 Aronson 


at the Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, 


June 27, 1960 


CHAIRMAN Boces, my fellow Governors, mem- 
bers of your families and staffs, members of the 
press, ladies and gentlemen: 

Being able to stand here today and welcome 
you to the Treasure State of Montana marks 
the third time that a dream has come true for 
the Galloping Swede from Montana. The first 
dream to come true was when I met our great 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower in person 
and visited with him. The second dream to 
come true was when King Gustav of Sweden, 
where I was born, presented me with the 
Grand Cross of the Royal Order of the North- 
ern Star last summer. Both of these were great 
thrills for me because, as most of you know, I 
came to this great land of opportunity, the 
United States of America, from a ten acre ten- 
ant farm in Sweden, with just the required 
$25 in my pocket, a pair of shoes and the 
clothes on my back. It shows what a great land 
we live in when you see what can happen. 

Today, the third dream has come true, 
which is almost more than any mortal man can 
hope for in his lifetime. By this I mean that a 
National Governors’ Conference is being held 
for the first time in the Land of the Shining 
Mountains. 

The Conference is also being held for the 
first time in a national park. It is appropriate 
that Glacier National Park is being honored 
on its golden anniversary. Fifty years ago on 
May I1, President Taft signed the bill making 
Glacier a national park. The Congressman 
from Montana who sponsored that legislation 
and who was later a federal judge here in Mon- 
tana is with us today, and I would like to have 
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Judge Charles Pray, the father of Glacier Na- 
tional Park, stand and be recognized. 


IMPORTANCE TO MONTANA 

Montana sincerely and cordially welcomes 
the Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference. On behalf of all 
Montanans, the Host State Committee and all 
others who have been of such great assistance 
in making this dream come true, I want to tell 
you that we in Montana consider this the big- 
gest event ever to be held in the State of Mon- 
tana. This is true whether you look at it on the 
basis of the important people who are here, or 
whether you look at it from the standpoint of 
the value of the publicity and public relations 
which will accrue to the State of Montana as a 
result of this meeting and your visit to Mon- 
tana. The late former President Woodrow 
Wilson once said of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence that it was an important agency of the 
government of the United States, and while 
it did not make laws, the Conference did have 
a tremendous force by forming opinions. I 
sincerely hope, as do all Montanans, that this 
Conference will once again form opinions that 
will have that same creative force for good 
government. 

In addition, we hope that this Conference 
will form favorable opinion about Montana. 
We know that only by seeing a state first hand 
can you truly judge it. That is why we are so 
happy that you have chosen to come to Mon- 
tana and to Glacier National Park for this 1960 
Governors’ Conference. I can’t help but feel 
that our clean, fresh mountain air, with its own 





natural air conditioning, will help clear your 
heads, so that some of the greatest contribu- 
tions in the history of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence may well come forth around this Confer- 
ence table during these next three days. 

As I look around this Conference table, it 
makes me realize that state government has 
come into the jet and space age. By this I mean 
that the turnover of Governors seems to be al- 
most jet-propelled. Just a few years ago, in 
1953, I attended my first National Governors’ 
Conference in Seattle. Taking a quick look 
around, I note that our Chairman, Governor 
Boggs of Delaware, was at that Conference. So 
was our former Chairman, Governor Stratton 
of Illinois. The dean of our Governors’ Con- 
ference, Governor Williams of Michigan, was 
also there. 

This is my eighth such conference and it is 
also my last, as I am not running for reelection 
as Governor. 


ABOUT THE ENVIRONS 
We have tried to plan a program that will 
get you around Glacier National Park a little 


bit. We hope you will also be able to take time 
to visit the other half of this International 
Peace Park—Waterton, which is in our neigh- 
boring province of Alberta in Canada. For 
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those of you who might be staying a little way 
from Conference headquarters at the Many 
Glacier Hotel, let me say that distance does not 
mean as much here in the wide open spaces 
and mountains of Montana as it does in a 
crowded city. On the other hand, I am certain 
you will find that your drive to the Many Gla- 
cier Hotel each day will be much more relax- 
ing for you than your drive to the office in the 
midst of all the commuter traffic. If you will 
note the sticker in the car in which you are 
riding, you will also find that we are proud of 
our natural air conditioning. We don’t have 
to air condition the cars out here. 

I could stand here a long time telling you 
about the virtues of Montana. However, I am 
going to let you find that out first hand during 
your stay here in Glacier Park, and during 
your stay at a dude ranch following the Con- 
ference. I just want to tell you this morning 
how proud all Montanans are that you are hon- 
oring us with your presence. We in Montana 
will be proud and happy if the deliberations 
around this table during the next three days 
will have contributed to good government in 
our states. If there is any way in which we can 
make your visit in Montana more enjoyable, 
don’t hesitate to let us know. 

Thank you. 





Challenges for 


The Governors’ Conference 


Address by the Chairman of the Governors’ Conference 


J. Caleb Boggs 


Governor of Delaware 


at the Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, 


June 27, 1960 


Ir 1s a wonderful privilege for me to preside 
over this Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference, and I am sure you all 
share my gratitude to our host Governor, the 
Honorable J. Hugo Aronson, for the fine ac- 
commodations he and his colleagues have pro- 
vided here in Glacier National Park on its 
Fiftieth anniversary. 

This is my first visit to the great State of 
Montana, and from what I have seen so far, I 
know that I will want to return. Its rugged 
beauty is awe-inspiring . . . and if the fishing 
is as good -s Governor Aronson says it is, I 
know I'll be back again. 

I also want to thank all the wonderful peo- 
ple of Montana for the warm hospitality they 
have shown us. I think we all owe them a vote 
of thanks, and a special salute to the members 
of the Host Committee, who have arranged 
such an outstanding program during our stay. 


A GRATIFYING YEAR 

This past year has been a gratifying experi- 
ence for me. Although it has been about one 
year since our last meeting in Puerto Rico, I 
still feel greatly honored by your decision to 
elect me as your Chairman. I could not let this 
opportunity pass without paying tribute to the 
members of the Executive Committee and the 
standing committees of the Governors’ Con- 
ference for their invaluable counsel and assist- 
ance in carrying out the directives of this 
organization. 
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Also, this past year has been somewhat of an 
eye-opener for me. Although I have known 
Brevard Crihfield for many years, I never real- 
ized just how efficient he is. Let me tell you, 
there would be little accomplished by the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference without him and his able 
staff. 

This past year has been a historic one, and 
the Governors’ Conference can claim a share 
of that history. Since we last met, one of our 
members has become the Governor of a new 
state of the Union. The formal admission of 
Hawaii took place on August 21, 1959, just 
sixteen days after we adjourned at San Juan. 
And so, congratulations to Governor Quinn 
and to the people of Hawaii. 

During this past year, the Conference has 
not been idle. It has been a continuing organ- 
ization, with the Executive Committee and the 
standing committees hard at work carrying out 
your directives. The chairmen of these com- 
mittees will report in detail on their accom- 
plishments during this meeting, but there is 
one report which I would like to discuss right 
now. 

Last year marked the first time the Gover- 
nors’ Conference had ever met outside the 
continental limits of the United States. In ad- 
dition to the wonderful personal experience 
that visit to Puerto Rico was for all of us, I 
think it demonstrated the broadening interests 
of this organization with respect to learning 
more about our friends throughout the world. 
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The Conference indicated its desire to con- 
tinue this Governor-to-Governor approach in 
international relations last year by adopting 
a resolution authorizing a good will visit to 
Latin America. 


LATIN AMERICAN VISIT 

By now, many of you know that all of the 
Governors of the United States and their wives 
have been informally invited to visit Argen- 
tina and Brazil in November. I understand 
that about three-quarters of the Conference 
membership has already indicated that you 
plan to make the trip. I hope the rest of you 
will join us. 

This planned visit to our friends in South 
America has the warm support of the State 
Department, and we are grateful to Secretary 
of State Herter and his staff for the cooperation 
and encouragement they have given us in 
working out the details with your Executive 
Committee. 

A recent letter which Secretary Herter wrote 
me underscores the State Department's en- 
dorsement of our planned visit. He said 


he believes the trip—and I quote—‘‘can be 


a substantive contribution to the _ fur- 
thering of American intercontinental under- 
standing.” 

On his return from South America last 
March, President Eisenhower emphasized the 
necessity of Latin America and the United 
States learning about and understanding each 
other's policies, attitudes, aspirations and ca- 
pacities. As Secretary Herter wrote, “there is 
assuredly no substitute for actual personal 
contact.” 

I mentioned a few moments ago that all of 
the Governors and their wives have been in- 
vited informally to make this trip. However, 
we are honored here by the presence of the 
Ambassadors of those two great democracies of 
Latin America—His Excellency Emilio Donato 
del Carril of Argentina, and His Excellency 
Walther Moreira Salles of Brazil. They are 
here to extend formal invitations to all of you 
to visit their respective countries, and to dis- 
cuss the plans for the visit. 

Generally, the trip is expected to extend 


from November 12 to November 26, with the 
Governors and their wives spending about one 
week each as guests of the people of Argentina 
and Brazil. 

I believe this trip truly reflects the desire of 
the Governors’ Conference to help foster un- 
derstanding between the United States and its 
neighbors throughout the world, without im- 
pinging upon the exclusive responsibility of 
the federal government in the conduct of our 
foreign relations. In our visit to Argentina and 
Brazil, which represent about 75 percent of the 
population of Latin America, we will have the 
opportunity to meet with officials at levels of 
government comparable to ours. We will also 
have a wonderful opportunity to meet the peo- 
ple of these countries, to live with many of 
them, and to learn first hand of their hopes, 
their goals, their desires. I think we will find 
them not unlike those of the people of our 
respective states. 

Incidentally, our desire to strengthen our 
friendships with our neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere extends in a northerly direction 
too. We are not many miles from the Canadian 
border right now, and tonight we will be hon- 
ored by the presence of The Right Honorable 
John G. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, who will be the principal speaker at our 
State Dinner. 


THREE KEY SUBJECTS 

I believe that this search for world peace, 
through greater understanding, with dignity 
for all nations, is a proper challenge for the 
Governors’ Conference, as it is for all men of 
good will. In fact, it is one of the three major 
challenges which I believe face this nation to- 
day. The other two involve the education of 
our young people and the problems of our 
senior citizens. 

Your Executive Committee has included 
these provocative subjects on the agenda of 
this year’s meeting, and I believe the discus- 
sions we will have on them will reflect the con- 
cern of all our people in these vital areas. 

In the field of international understanding, 
I believe the Governors’ Conference has al- 
ready made some invaluable contributions. I 
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am convinced that our planned trip to South 
America will enhance the spirit of hemis- 
pheric solidarity. And I am also hopeful that, 
out of our trip, there may develop the frame- 
work for some form of Western Hemisphere 
Conference of Governors, where elected offi- 
cials at the state level can meet in a spirit of 
friendship and mutual understanding to dis- 
cuss their common problems. | believe this 
would be a concrete demonstration of our faith 
in person-to-person contact as the most solid 
foundation for a lasting peace. 


As for the challenges which confront us with 
respect to education and the aging, I believe 
this Conference represents the leaders who, 
perhaps more than any other government ofli- 
cials, truly reflect the feelings of the people. 
Now, more than ever, leadership—imaginative, 
informed and inspired—must come from you, 
the Governors. 

This, I believe, is the overall challenge that 
faces us as we proceed to the business of the 
Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference. 





Canada and the United States: 
A Seamless Net of Interests 


Notes of an Address Delivered by the Prime Minister of Canada 


John G. Diefenbaker, PC., Q.C., M.P. 


at the State Dinner of the Fifty-second Annual Meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference, June 27, 1960 


DIsTINGUISHED Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The more than warm welcome accorded to 
my wife and myself since our arrival is but 
further evidence of that close relationship that 
exists between our countries. To come here, 
to receive the welcome that I did from you, 
the Governor of this great State, to experience 
the friendliness of each and every one of you 
and then to have the President of the United 
States add his welcome, was indeed one of the 
most unusual welcomes that I have ever expe- 
rienced. 

I am going to ask you to bear with me for a 
while when I speak of some of those matters 
that particularly affect us in the relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States. Our 
countries in unity, fraternity and common 
dedication have, as I see it, a message for all 
mankind. The kinship that exists between our 
countries is a vast “seamless net’ of inter- 
woven interests based on a common love of 
freedom, reinforced by the powerful impact of 
geography and impinging histories, a message 
indeed to mankind of the need of maintaining 
and preserving our unity. 


‘AS POLITICIAN TO POLITICIANS’ 


I speak to you as a politician to politicians. 
We know of your elections. We follow your 
political affairs with a care and with an atten- 
tion that sometimes we wish, as I said a mo- 
ment ago to Governor Meyner, you would 
interest yourselves in ours. 

This has been a wonderful occasion. I am 


circumscribed this evening however by the 


fact that I must be most careful not to say any- 
thing that in any way could be interpreted or 
misinterpreted as being other than neutral at 
a time like this. 

Let me tell you this. As I saw these various 
Governors introduced—and this doesn’t seem 
to be just the best year for Governors in the 
presidential race in this nation—I must say 
that, very much in the words of the poet 
brought up to date, “Candidates to the right, 
Candidates to the left, everywhere wandered 
and wondered.” 

Indeed, as I come here and feel that atmos- 
phere, I can only say this: That insofar as 
Canada is concerned, as regards those who oc- 
cupy a similar position, at least as closely as 
is constitutionally comparable, the Premiers 
of the Provinces, at no time since Confeder- 
ation, a period of 90 years, has any one of them 
become Prime Minister. As far as Senators are 
concerned, there has been no Senator who at 
any time in the present generation, indeed in 
the present century, has been able to become 
Prime Minister of our country. I simply say 
that by way of whatever comfort it may be. 

I can only say this, that practically the only 
persons that I may identify, Governor Boggs, 
without committing the mistake I mentioned 
a moment ago, is this great and good Governor 
of Montana, and the Governor of the State of 
Oklahoma, both of whom are denied the op- 
portunity and privilege of being considered 
as candidates for the Presidency, the one by 
reason of his place of birth, and the other by 
reason of the date of his birth. 
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OUR FEDERAL SYSTEMS 

May I say this in all seriousness. We in our 
country owe a great deal to the United States 
in the form of our government. The President 
a moment ago mentioned the federal system 
and the difficulties that you experience in con- 
nection with the division of responsiblity as 
between the federal and the state authorities, 
and the step taken, the first, he said as I recall 
it, since the beginnings of this nation—to 
undertake a reorganization. 

We too find ourselves in that position. We 
adopted and adapted to Canadian needs, your 
federal system. Indeed, I wonder how many of 
you recall this fact: that had we or had the 
British Crown in 1776 listened to certain of 
the colonies in revolt, who met together after 
the battles of Lexington, Concord and Bunker 
Hill—had they been listened to when they 
went to London in that year with the Olive 
Branch Petition, signed by forty-six members 
of the Continental Congress—the Common- 
wealth as we know it today would have been 
achieved in 1776 and not in 1931. 

It is interesting to read that Olive Branch 
Petition. I would have spoken at some length 
tonight regarding it were that possible. The 
number one signer was John Hancock: Others 
who signed were John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Patrick Henry, Richard Lee, and 
Thomas Jefferson. They took the petition over 
to the English King, and they said to him, if 
you will accept the principle whereby we in 
North America shall govern ourselves and 
shall not be subject to taxation without repre- 
sentation, we and all our descendents will 
support you and the Crown in all succeeding 
generations. Then, again, historically it is of 
interest to many who are unaware of this—that 
the wonderful attitude of the United States 
towards Canada goes back to the Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Union in the 
year 1781, which placed Canada in this pre- 
ferred position—that, “Canada acceding to this 
Confederation and joining in the measures of 
the united states shall be admitted into, and 
entitled to all the advantages of this union; 
but no other colony shall be admitted into 


the same unless such admission be agreed to 
by nine states.” 

Well, we didn’t follow that course. But you 
followed in your course, and in the light of 
history I think I can say tonight that each of 
us took the proper course. 


A NEIGHBOUR’S TESTIMONY 

May I just for a moment refer to the inter- 
national situation and say something of the 
position of Canada in this regard. We, your 
neighbour, are the closest neighbour of the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States of America. 
You may not like what I am about to say to 
you, but as I travelled throughout the coun- 
tries of the world, I found this fact: that as a 
result of Communist propaganda, the United 
States is held up as being aggressively minded. 
It is said in Communist propaganda that you 
are dominated by aggressive, military and po- 
litical elements, and that what you do for the 
purpose of raising standards everywhere in the 
world, is done for some ulterior purpose. Well, 
there is one nation that can give its answer to 
that type of propaganda. That is the country 
of the Canadian who has been living beside 
you while belonging to a Commonwealth that 
spans all the continents. Wherever we go we 
can give this answer based on the history of 
170 years, based on fact, based on experience, 
that the ideals and purposes of the United 
States of America have as their objective the 
assistance of people everywhere and the main- 
tenance of freedom. 

You can’t carry that message. We can, for we 
in Canada with one-tenth of your population 
are the living embodiment of the assurance 
that can be given by us to all uncommitted 
mankind, in the manner that I have just 
placed before you. 


THE IMPENDING CHALLENGES 

We face terrible challenges in the 1960's. 
Recent events have shown the massive tides of 
change that are surging into the consciousness 
of mankind. There are many things we have 
to face in the 1960's, with new vision, with a 
new realization of the need of action before 
it is too late—the relations between the west- 
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ern nations and the Communist world, the 
continuing and compulsive search for dis- 
armament, and the problems associated with 
the world’s expanding population. 

Our countries have served for freedom. I 
don’t come to you to boast, but, ladies and 
gentlemen, I tell you this fact: that you and 
my countrymen have served and sacrificed in 
two world wars. I read the biographies of your 
Governors and I was impressed by the tremen- 
dous number that served in one or the other 
of the world wars. We in our country in the 
First World War had 56,625 men killed in 
action. We had been in the war from 1914; 
it was 3,000 more than you had during the 18 
or 19 months that you were there. In the last 
war your casualties were 1,100,000, ours one- 
tenth of that amount. 

We are the only two nations in the world 
which have never received aid or assistance in 
war and peace for which we have not paid. 
Those are things that bring us together and 
make us realize the responsibilities that are 
yours in this great nation, and ours in Canada. 

I think that free mankind today, even 
though it has not yet been able to mobilize 
itself as has the Communist world, agrees that 
everything must be done to reduce world 
tension by agreement but also without ap- 
peasement. Many tell me that recent Soviet 
histrionics mean a return to the Cold War. 
There may be evidence of that. There is also 
evidence of something else. Last week in 
Bucharest Chairman Khrushchev reiterated 
in explicit terms his contention that war is not 
inevitable. In these words he expressed an ap- 
parent antithesis to the views being expressed 
by the Communist Chinese. Indeed, Mr. 
Khrushchev left us to understand again, as he 
did last September when he visited you, that 
the Soviet purpose would be to undermine 
the free world economically and sap its po- 
litical strength while doing so. 


STRONG DEFENCES AND 
THE SEARCH FOR DISARMAMENT 

I summarize in a few words what I believe. 
Speaking as a Canadian, our stand should be 
the maintenance of strong defences while the 


search goes on for effective disarmament. We 
are joined together in NATO, and in 
NORAD for North American Defence. We 
must resist tendencies towards disunity; the 
pathway to unity lies in persistent and co- 
ordinated consultation. I make this clear—that 
the small powers who have stood for freedom 
will not permit the direction of western affairs 
to be concentrated in the hands of a limited 
number of major powers, because, ladies and 
gentlemen, there can be no concentration of 
power when freedom is in the scales. 

In the field of disarmament we have been 
frustrated and we have been discouraged, but 
in the last few months we have made advances 
in the field of nuclear tests which could never 
have been thought possible four or five years 
ago. 

I don’t think we should brand all Soviet 
proposals as nothing but propaganda, but at 
the same time, we should not accept them 
unless they are on the basis of balanced con- 
cessions which will not mean military disad- 
vantage to any of us. That's the first principle. 
That’s the first of the problems in the 1960's. 
The next one is this. 


LIFT THE BURDEN OF POVERTY 

Bearing in mind the standards of living 
which you have in the United States and we 
have in Canada, there is a responsibility on us 
to lift the burden of hunger, poverty and ig- 
norance in the underdeveloped world. All of 
you, or most of you, have travelled throughout 
the continents of the world. I have seen the 
Commonwealth countries. We will not have 
peace so long as three-quarters of the world’s 
population struggles to achieve even a mini- 
mum standard of living. 

You can’t feed empty stomachs by political 
theories or political institutions, while 250,000 
hungry new mouths come into the world every 
day. There is also a selfish viewpoint, for stable 
and prosperous countries are our best custom- 
ers, and if we can help the underdeveloped 
countries achieve a high level of political sta- 
bility and economic activities, we stand to in- 
crease our own trade. 

You in this nation have played a leading 
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role in development assistance. Never before 
in the history of mankind has any nation done 
more to help those who are in need. We in 
Canada, since 1945, have given $4,422,000,000 
in all forms of foreign aid, and included in 
that, $300,000,000 in bilateral aid to Asian 
countries. We have recently agreed with the 
Commonwealth countries to give urgent con- 
sideration to the new economic needs and the 
development of the newly independent na- 
tions in Africa. Whatever form the conflict 
with the Soviet Union may take, whether by 
Cold War or economic rivalry, or both, the 
basic need for the survival of free men is to 
maintain and co-operatively develop the eco- 
nomic strength of all the countries united 
with us in the stand against Communism. 


NEIGHBOURS IN TRADE 

That brings me to my concluding message. 
Nothing is more important than trade rela- 
tions, and I come now to the problem of trade 
relations between our two countries. Canada 
is the fourth largest trading country in the 
world, next only to the United States, the 


United Kingdom and Western Germany. Can- 
ada and the United States have the largest 
two-way trade of any two countries in the 


world. 

In 1959, the United States absorbed 62 per 
cent of our total exports. It supplied to us 67 
per cent of all the goods Canadians purchased 
from abroad. 

I know you in the United States say, with- 
out regard to party consideration, that your 
present balance of payments situation of some 
$4 billion is dangerous. Well, last year Can- 
ada’s trade with the United States totalled 
$6.9 billion. Canada purchased from you $3.7 
billion. You purchased from us $3.2 billion. 
In proportion to our population, that is just 
as great as what you believe is dangerous for 
you. We bought $500 million more from you 
than we sold to you. 

You say, what has that got to do with Gov- 
ernors? Well, I looked up the records in this 
regard and almost every state shares in the ex- 
port trade with Canada. 

Brooklyn sells more to Canada than does 


Argentina; Louisville sells more to Canada 
than does New Zealand; Detroit sells more to 
Canada than does Brazil; Chicago equals in 
sales our purchases from West Germany; 
Seattle sells almost as much to Canada as does 
Norway. 

I would like to analyze the rest of the figures 
to show you this, but I will summarize in this 
way. The Lake-Border States of Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin share 51.5 per cent of the 
total export trade with Canada. 

The Eastern States of Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, Maine, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont share 16 per cent. 

The Southeastern States have 12.3 per cent, 
and the other states the balance. Ladies and 
gentlemen, Governors have an interest in 
trade. There are jobs in your states. 

Good neighbours are good customers and 
good neighbourliness between our two coun- 
tries is good business. You must realize this 
fact. We have to be together. 

We have in Canada a tremendous mineral 
wealth and the potential necessary to provide 
the storehouses for those things that are 
needed to defend freedom. A more prosperous 
Canada will not only be a better neighbour, 
but a more effective bulwark against Com- 
munism for the North American continent. 

The interests of individual states of the Un- 
ion must be taken into consideration by the 
federal administration in the United States. 
In Canada the interests of the provinces must 
be weighed in national decisions. So too, while 
the national interest of our own countries 
must always be of paramount importance, the 
long-term interests of the free world as a whole 
must be considered in the national economic 
courses which are taken by each of the free 
nations. 

That’s the message that I try to convey to 
you tonight. There is no survival unless we 
realize that we must not only be united in de- 
fence but we must have regard to the economic 
prosperity of those countries who stand with 
us in maintaining freedom. While the United 
States has primacy of leadership in the free 
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world, it must be recognized that an eco- 
nomically strong and ever stronger Canada 


is necessary for the preservation of North 
America and for the ultimate benefit of the 
free world. 


SERIOUS IMBALANCES IN TRADE 

It is common sense that the large trade im- 
balances between our countries in favour of 
your country which have existed since the war 
are of serious consequence in the long run. 
You buy from us raw materials chiefly in min- 
erals, metals, newsprint and lumber. We buy 
from you chiefly manufactured products. I am 
not here to ask for favours. I mentioned earlie1 
that we are the two nations in the world stand- 
ing side by side, that have never asked for 
favours, but, the reduction of this imbalance 
does require increased, and greatly increased, 
imports of Canadian commodities into the 
United States. 


OUR ESSENTIAL UNITY 

We have done a lot in the years since the 
war in trade relations between our countries. 
We have solved many of our difficulties. Each 
of our countries maintains its individual ide- 
ology and sovereignty, its own will, its com- 
mon heritage, and its belief in freedom. We 
are joined in geography, history and tradi- 
tions. We can’t always be in agreement, but 
we can meet together with a sense of respon- 
sibility and consideration and tolerance for 
each other, giving an example to the world, as 


Governor Aronson said this afternoon, of in- 
ternational neighbourliness. 

We have an essential unity. You have made 
my wife and me feel that once more. It is based 
on a common approach to the decencies of 
international living, to our shared belief that 
poverty, disease and illiteracy can be eradi- 
cated, and 1 a faith based on experience that 
peoples of goud will can live in unity and in 
justice. 


THE MIGHTY PURPOSE 

What is our role in the years ahead? Among 
the free nations we are a citadel of defence and 
joint custodians with Europe of Western civili- 
zation. We provide a hope for oppressed and 
underdeveloped peoples as well as a political 
and economic system based on human values, 
on freedom and on respect for the human per- 
sonality. But more is required, for, being 
bountifully blessed by Providence and by pos- 
session of vast resources, our peoples have a 
paramount responsibility to help in narrowing 
the gulf in living standards between the de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries of the 
world. 

Bernard Shaw once said: 

“True joy in life is to align oneself with 
some mighty purpose and not get entangled 
in the petty troubles of life.” 

Those words epitomize to me the role that 
we and other free nations must play. That 
mighty purpose is no less than the future of 
free mankind. 





The Governors 


at Glacier National Park 


‘THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference was held in Many Glacier 
Hotel, Glacier National Park, Montana on 
June 26-29, 1960. Governors from forty-seven 
states, territories at- 
tended. 

The meeting opened with a luncheon of the 
Executive Committee on Sunday, June 26. 
Earlier on Sunday, assistants of the Governors 
joined in a briefing session with representa- 
tives of the host state and of the Conference 
staff in which they discussed the program and 
the arrangements and facilities connected with 
it. On Sunday evening Governor J]. Hugo 
Aronson of Montana and Mrs, Aronson were 
hosts at a Treasure State Reception and Buffet 
Supper at the hotel, where they welcomed the 
Governors, their wives and parties, and the 
press, on behalf of Montana. 

Opening General Session. The first general 
session of the Conference convened at 9 a.m., 
Monday, June 27, in the St. Moritz Room of 
Many Glacier Hotel—a large ballroom in 
which all plenary sessions except the State 
Dinner were held. Governor J. Caleb Boggs of 
Delaware, Chairman of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, presided. 

Following the invocation, by the Reverend 
Nels Norbeck, retired pastor of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Helena, Governor Aronson 
delivered an address of welcome in which he 
told his fellow Governors that the holding of 
this Annual Meeting in Montana was for him 
the fulfillment of a dream long held. Its occur- 
rence in Glacier National Park, he noted, coin- 
cided with the Golden Anniversary of the park. 
He was certain that those of the Governors’ 
parties who were staying a little distance from 
Conference headquarters, and driving each day 
to and from Many Glacier Hotel, would enjoy 
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the natural “air conditioning” of the moun- 
tains, and he hoped that all would enjoy getting 
around the great mountain park. (See page 
144 for text of the address.) 

Governor Boggs as Chairman of the Confer- 
ence spoke briefly. He expressed the gratitude 
of all the Governors to Governor Aronson and 
Montana for the fine accommodations and gen- 
erous hospitality provided and declared that 
the rugged beauty of the surroundings would 
make him want to return to Montana. He paid 
special tribute to the Executive Committee and 
the standing committees of the Conference for 
their invaluable counsel and hard work in 
carrying out the Conference directives during 
the year now ending. 

Governor Boggs then noted that the holding 
of the Annual Meeting last year in Puerto Rico 
had demonstrated the broadening interests of 
the Conference and that the Conference in San 
Juan had indicated its desire for a “Governor to 
Governor approach in international relations” 
by adopting a resolution authorizing a good 
will visit to Latin America. Now all of the Gov- 
ernors and their wives had been informally in- 
vited by Argentina and Brazil to visit those 
countries in November. About three-quarters 
of the Conference membership already had in- 
dicated they planned to make the trip. The 
Governor hoped the rest would be able to join. 
The trip had the warm support of the State De- 
partment. Present now at this Annual Meeting 
were the Ambassadors of Argentina and Brazil, 
Emilio Donato del Carril and Walther 
Moreira Salles, respectively, who would extend 
the invitations formally and discuss plans for 
the visit. The project, Governor Boggs empha- 
sized, reflected the desire of the Governors’ 
Conference to help foster understanding be- 
tween the United States and its neighbors 





throughout the world. The Governors’ desire 
to strengthen friendships with neighbors in the 
western hemisphere, he added, extends to the 
north also, and the Conference would be hon- 
ored that evening by the presence of Prime 
Minister John G. Diefenbaker of Canada as the 
principal speaker at the State Dinner. 

Governor Boggs emphasized the search for 
peace as a challenge for all. Two other major 
challenges, the education of our young, and 
problems of our senior citizens, were on the 
agenda at this Annual Meeting. In facing these 
issues, he told the Governors, “leadership— 
imaginative, informed and inspired—must 
come from you.” (See page 146 for text cf the 
address.) 

Education—a Reappraisal at All Levels. The 
opening discussion session, which followed, was 
directed to a reappraisal of education at all 
levels. Governor G. Mennen Williams of Mich- 
igan, presiding, underlined that excellence of 
education, and seeing to it that everyone gets 
the education to which he is entitled, is an es- 
sential for our society. Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, 
Vice President of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, spoke on means for seeking 
improvement of education. One of his key pro- 
posals was that each state set up a “Commission 
on Educational Development” which would 


sponsor new experiments looking to higher 
quality in education, dissemination of informa- 
tion about new educational developments, and 
promotion of developments that have proved 
successful. He recommended re-examination 
of various “so-called unalterable truths” on 


which our educational systems are now operat- 
ing—including, among others, fixed teacher- 
student ratios, and the idea that the number of 
years in school determines the student’s educa- 
tional attainment. Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, Super- 
intendent of the Evanston, Illinois Township 
High School and chairman of a national study 
commission on staff utilization in secondary 
schools, dealt particularly with the high 
schools. He underlined for them the goal of 
quality within the context of quantity. For that 
purpose the secondary school of tomorrow, he 
indicated, must differ in many ways from the 
high school of today. Widespread discussion 
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among the Governors followed on means for 
improving education. (See page 160 for sum- 
mary of the session.) 

Afternoon Activities. As on each day of the 
meeting, the afternoon was without formal 
business sessions, leaving the Conference mem- 
bers free for committee meetings and for en- 
joying, at their option, many outdoor activities 
arranged by the Montana Host Committee. 

State Dinner. The Annual State Dinner was 
held Monday evening in the hotel, Governor 
Boggs presiding. The Reverend Nels Norbeck, 
retired pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Helena, delivered the invocation. Governor 
Aronson introduced the Governors and their 
ladies to the many guests present. 

In a filmed and taped recording prepared for 
this occasion, and presented on a screen before 
the Governors, President Eisenhower ad- 
dressed the Governors and their parties, with 
emphasis on the importance of a balanced 
federalism. 

“The first responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” he declared, “is to maintain the 
Republic strong and safe and free; to create a 
favorable climate for the expansion of the na- 
tional economy; to carry out the Constitutional 
guarantees of full equality under law for all 
persons; to promote the general welfare wher- 
ever and whenever national action is necessary 
to insure common objectives. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
1960-1961 


The following Executive Committee for 1960-61 

was elected at the Fifty-second Annual Meeting of 

the Governors’ Conference on June 29, 1960: 

Stephen L. R. McNichols, Governor of Colorado, 
Chairman 

Price Daniel, Governor of Texas 

Christopher Del Sesto, Governor of Rhode Island 

Michael V. DiSalle, Governor of Ohio 

Paul Fannin, Governor of Arizona 

Mark O. Hatfield, Governor of Oregon 

John D. Merwin, Governor of the Virgin Islands 

Wesley Powell, Governor of New Hampshire 

Abraham A. Ribicoff, Governor of Connecticut 
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“The first responsibility of State Govern- 
ments is to provide all those services, necessary 
to the welfare of our people, which can best be 
provided by legislatures and executives close 
to the people; sharply aware of local needs; free 
from the need to compromise conflicting claims 
by section and region.” 

The President briefly reviewed efforts and 
developments during the last seven years di- 
rected to the restoration and maintenance of 
the traditional role of state governments. 

“Accomplishments are measurable,” he said. 

“In areas of responsibility where the States 
have major concern—education, highways and 
public works, health, welfare and conservation 
—they are spending twice as much today as they 


were ten years ago. 

“This increase in money is an accurate in- 
dex, I think, to the increase in the States’ ac- 
ceptance of responsibility—an in: » the 


restoration of the traditional role _. State 
Governments.” 

Mr. Eisenhower cited the great current proj- 
ect to modernize the nationwide highway sys- 
tem as one example. On many fronts, he con- 
tinued, we have been engaged in an historic 
effort “to make our unique Federal system 
work, and to work better.” He expressed con- 
fidence that this cooperative effort would be 
“carried forward and improved upon by our 
successors.” 

In conclusion, the President paid his respects 
to the Prime Minister of Canada, present at the 
State Dinner as its principal speaker, and to the 
representatives of Argentina and Brazil, pres- 
ent at the Conference. (See page 142 for text 
of the President's message.) 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker of Canada then 
delivered a stirring address on relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States, in which 
he underlined the “‘seamless net of interwoven 
interests’ presented by the kinship between 
our two countries, and pointed to areas, par- 
ticularly that of trade, in which he urged 
improvement. 

The Prime Minister cited our common love 
of freedom, the powerful impact of geography 
and history in holding us together; also the 
similarities of our two federal systems, and the 


mutual respect and regard between us. In the 
face of communist propaganda which holds up 
the United States as aggressively minded, one 
nation can give a particularly effective answer, 
he said. Canada, living beside us, can answer, 
“based on the history of 170 years . . . that the 
ideals and purposes of the United States of 
America have as their objective the assistance 
of people everywhere and the maintenance of 
freedom.” 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker declared that 
“we face terrible challenges in the 1960's,” in- 
volving massive tides of change. Today, he 
stated, everything must be done to reduce 
world tension by agreement, but without ap- 
peasement. Our stand should be for mainte- 
nance of strong defenses and for effective dis- 
armament. We should not brand all Soviet 
proposals as propaganda only, but we should 
not accept them unless on a basis of balanced 
concessions without military disadvantage to 
any of us. The Prime Minister placed great em- 
phasis on our mutual responsibility to help lift 
the burden of hunger, poverty and ignorance in 
the underdeveloped world. 

He then pointed up the fact that Canada and 
the United States have the largest two-way 
trade of any two countries in the world. In this 
context he submitted that an economically 
strong, and increasingly strong, Canada is nec- 
essary for the preservation of North America 
and the ultimate benefit of the free world. He 
observed that large trade imbalances between 
our countries in favor of the United States 
since the war are of serious long-run conse- 
quence. He was not asking favors—but the re- 
duction of this imbalance, the Prime Minister 
declared, requires greatly increased imports of 
Canadian commodities into the United States. 

Mr. Diefenbaker declared we have done 
much since the war in trade relations between 
our two countries, and solved many difficulties. 
Stressing again our essential unity, he declared 
that our purpose is ‘‘no less than the future of 
free mankind.” (See page 149 for text of the 
Prime Minister’s notes of the address.) 

Federal-State Relations. A panel discussion 
on federal-state relations opened the Tuesday 
morning session. Governor Robert E. Smylie 





of Idaho, Chairman of the Federal-State Rela- 
tions Committee of the Conference, presiding, 
underlined the great importance of a sound 
federalism. He indicated that up to now efforts 
to strengthen the position of the states, through 
a rearrangement of relationships with the fed- 
eral government, had been frustrating, but he 
called for sustained resolve and action in many 
quarters to make all state governments truly 
representative and responsive. One of three 
panel speakers, Congressman L. H. Fountain of 
North Carolina, traced the development of 
American federalism and strongly upheld its 
basic principles. He emphasized the need both 
for state action and for continued development 
of cooperative federalism. Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, 
speaking next, dealt primarily with fiscal as- 
pects of federal-state relations. He favored 
strengthening the fiscal capacity of the states, 


warned against the “cult of centralization,” and 
presented a series of suggestions to bring better 
order in state-federal fiscal relations and divi- 
sion of responsibilities. The third on the panel, 
Frank Bane, Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, cre- 
ated by Congress last year, emphasized that his 
principal purpose at the meeting was to gain 
ideas from the Governors as to what the Ad- 
visory Commission can do, and how it can do 
it effectively. In extensive discussion among the 
Governors, many viewpoints were set forth. 
There was agreement on the need for strong 
and effective state action to meet a growing 
range of problems. Varying viewpoints were 
presented, however, as to the extent of need for 
federal action on problems with which the 
states also deal, and as to the courses required 
in federal-state relations henceforth. (See page 
165 for summary of the session.) 

Report of tht Committee on Civil Defense. 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York 
presented the report of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence Committee on Civil Defense, of which he 
is Chairman. 

The report reviewed the major work of the 
Governors’ Conference and the committee dur- 
ing the last year in furthering civil defense, 
with emphasis on fallout protection. It under- 
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lined the necessity of this program for national 
survival in event of nuclear attack. And it 
pointed to essential contributions civil defense 
must make if our foreign negotiations are to 
assure peace, if our military deterrence is to 
be effective, and in order to p.event nuclear 
blackmail. The report summarized encourag- 
ing progress in the committee’s program, par- 
ticularly in its educational and informational 
aspects. And it presented a series of recommen- 
dations. 

These included (1) that homes and other 
places of residence be made the primary focal 
points for fallout protection and shelter con- 
struction, (2) that shelters located in places 
other than residences be designed to accommo- 
date only those regular occupants or users who 
cannot reasonably be expected to reach their 
homes within an hour after a nuclear attack, 
and (3) that shelters be constructed so that an 
occupant will be subjected to no more than 
one-hundredth of the outside radiation inten- 
sity. Calling for fullest efforts by all levels of 
government, working cooperatively, the com- 
mittee held that the level of federal support 
for fallout protection must be substantially 
raised. 

In connection with the report, Governor 
Rockefeller summarized a background state- 
ment he had prepared, which was before the 
Governors, relating civil defense to the nation’s 
over-all national security. He stated that he 
had come to feel increasingly concerned about 
the immediate future of our national defense, 
and that this concern could be summed up in 
three statements: 

“1. The relative military power of the 
United States as compared with the Soviet 
Union has steadily and drastically declined 
over the past fifteen years. 

“2. Our power to retaliate after a Soviet at- 
tack is increasingly and seriously vulnerable. 

“3. The decline in our relative military 
power has become plain not only in terms of 
strategic retaliatory forces but also in terms of 
tactical forces for countering local aggression.” 

Discussion among the Governors reflected 
consensus on the great necessity of strong civil 
defense and large commendation of Governor 
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Rockefeller and the committee for its recom- 
mendations. Views on the status of our over-all 
national security position, however, were vari- 
ous. Some of the Governors firmly shared Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s general interpretation of 
the gravity of the situation. Others believed 
that our relative defense posture was distinctly 
stronger than Governor Rockefeller believed. 

On the civil defense aspect itself, one Gov- 
ernor indicated doubt that civil defense could 
save any nation subjected to heavy nuclear at- 
tack; and while he upheld both a strong de- 
fense posture and viable methods of civil de- 
fense, said that our major emphasis ought to 
be on means of assuring peace. Among the Gov- 
ernors as a whole, the objective of peace was 
central throughout the discussion. At the same 
time, the conviction was strong that, to pro- 
mote peace and assure survival, large measures 
for civil defense were essential, in line with the 
basic conclusions of the committee's report. 

(See “Action on Resolutions,” page 179, and 
page 183 for resolutions entitled “Committee 
on Civil Defense” and ‘Fallout Protection.”) 

Report of the Governors’ Conference Ad- 
visory Committee on the National Guard. Gov- 
ernor S. Ernest Vandiver of Georgia, Chairman 
of the Governors’ Conference Advisory Com- 
mittee on the National Guard, delivered its 
report. He reviewed the successful efforts of 
the Governors’ Conference and the committee 
in the last two years in prevailing upon federal 
authorities to maintain the strength of the Na- 
tional Guard. He emphasized the value of the 
Guard for a broad range of essential national 
purposes—defense and deterrence against ther- 
monuclear attack; defense against the commu- 
nist threat of aggression on a lesser scale, at the 
periphery of the free world; and an important 
role against the threats of the cold war. 

No force is better prepared to carry out a 
recovery mission in event of total attack than 
the National Guard, Governor Vandiver de- 
clared, citing its trained manpower, its organi- 
zation and equipment, and its great dispersion. 
He pointed to the large responsibility of the 
Governors for organizing and directing recov- 
ery in event of catastropshy—and held that this 
gave them the right and responsibility to ask 


that the federal government consider state re- 
quirements in analyzing the role of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

The committee, accordingly, continued to 
view with alarm persistent efforts to reduce the 
strength of the Guard. Following an extensive 
review of contributions which both the Army 
National Guard and the Air National Guard 
are making, Governor Vandiver, for the com- 
mittee, submitted a series of proposals. They in- 
cluded recommendations (1) that the strength 
of the Army National Guard be continued at 
400,000 and the Air National Guard at no less 
than 72,000; (2) that the stability necessary for 
sound and effective training and administra- 
tion be assured by projecting the strength of 
these components at those levels for a sufficient 
number of years to permit effective planning 
and operations; and (3) that induction of 
newly enlisted members of the Army and Air 
National Guards into active duty for training 
programs of the U.S. Army and Air Force be 
programmed at sufficient levels to sustain the 
strength called for in the report. 

The report had the firm backing of the Gov- 
ernors, as indicated by their subsequent adop- 
tion of a resolution (see page 185) “In Support 
of a Strong Army National Guard and Air Na- 
tional Guard.” 

Plans for Governors’ Trip to South America. 
Dr. Emilio Donato del Carril, Ambassador 
from Argentina, and Walther Moreira Salles, 
Ambassador from Brazil, each spoke briefly to 
the Conference. They formalized the cordial 
invitations already given the Governors and 
their wives to visit their countries next Novem- 
ber. Each summarized high points of interest 
that will be involved. 

Dr. del Carril also pointed out that the visit 
to Argentina will take place on the occasion of 
the 150th anniversary of its independence. He 
was certain the journey would “contribute to 
reciprocal understanding and tightening of 
traditionally friendly ties, paving the way for a 
greater cultural and human exchange between 
our two nations.” 

Ambassador Salles saw the plans of the many 
Governors to make the trip as “a token of 
healthy interest in our country and in Latin 





America in general.” His countrymen are anx- 
ious to welcome the Governors, he concluded, 
and they are impatient for the visitors to share 
the conviction that Brazil “is indeed an awak- 
ening giant.” 

The Governors gave standing ovations to 
each of the Ambassadors, and Governor Boggs 
as Chairman thanked them on behalf of all for 
their most generous invitations. The Gover- 
nors and their wives are looking forward with 
great pleasure and in large numbers, he added, 
to visiting both countries in November. 

Chuckwagon Beef Barbecue. Late in the aft- 
ernoon the Governors and their parties, and 
many members of the press, were driven in 
private cars and buses some fifty-four miles to 
the Blackfeet Amphitheatre at Glacier Park 
Lodge, East Glacier Park, where Governor 
Aronson was host at a Chuckwagon Beef Bar- 
becue that was one of the high spots of the 
Annual Meeting. A great many guests wore 
western clothes. All entered with much enjoy- 
ment in the hearty comradeship of the outing 
and enjoyed the wonderful food provided for 
it. 


Highway Financing and Highway Safety. 
The Wednesday morning session opened with 
discussion of highway financing and safety. 
Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff of Connecti- 


cut, Chairman of the Conference Committee 
on Roads and Highway Safety, presiding, in- 
troduced William Randolph Hearst, Jr., Chair- 
man of the President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety, as guest speaker. Mr. Hearst pointed to 
the indispensability of balanced programs for 
highway safety, called particularly for in- 
creased research to develop still more effective 
accident prevention techniques, and suggested 
means for helping to finance such research. 

Governor Ribicoff, reporting for the Con- 
ference Committee on Roads and Highway 
Safety, underlined its past and continuing ef- 
forts for financing to assure full completion, on 
schedule, of the great federal-state, interstate 
highway construction program. The long- 
range future of the program, he declared, re- 
quires that the Governors’ Conference and the 
committee continue to concern themselves ac- 
tively and cooperatively with it. 
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The committee report further underlined 
the necessity of gubernatorial participation 
with Congress and the federal administration 
in the decision making process, to assure ade- 
quate progress with the construction, on sound 
financial bases. Likewise, it summarized the 
committee's work for traffic safety, set forth ex- 
amples of state and interstate progress for it, 
and urged measures for continued action. (See 
page 170 for summary of this part of the pro- 
gram and pages 185-6 for four related resolu- 
tions on highways and highway safety.) 

Problems of the Aging. Discussion of prob- 
lems of the aging followed. Governor Robert 
B. Meyner of New Jersey, presiding, pointed up 
a number of facets involved—economic, medi- 
cal and social. He then introduced Bertha S. 
Adkins, Under Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who sum- 
marized and explained the preparations under 
way for the White House Conference on Aging 
to be held next January, and the key roll of 
state commissions and conferences, and the 
Governors themselves, in preparing for it. In 
the general discussion that followed, special 
attention centered on proposals for providing 
a health-insurance plan for persons over 65. 
There was consensus that some such program 
should be initiated. A majority of the Gover- 
nors who spoke on means of financing it fa- 
vored doing so under the Old Age, Survivors 
and Disability Insurance system. Others pre- 
ferred not to spell out the means of financing at 
this time, and suggested that this be delayed 
pending findings of the White House Confer- 
ence. (See page 177 for summary of the session 
and page 187 for resolution on problems of the 
aging.) 

Closing Business Session. The Annual Meet- 
ing concluded with a business session in which 
resolutions were adopted and the new Chair- 
man and Executive Committee of the Confer- 
ence were elected. 

Governor William G. Stratton of Illinois, 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, pre- 
sented its report, comprising eighteen resolu- 
tions. The resolutions were read, discussed and 
adopted in open meeting. On several, discus- 
sion was extensive, and on a few, substantive 
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or technical amendments were adopted. All of 
the eighteen resolutions were approved. (See 
page 179 for summary of the discussion and 
pages 182-87 for texts of the resolutions.) 
Governor Luther H. Hodges of North Caro- 
lina, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
presented its report. The committee nomi- 
nated for Chairman of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence Governor Stephen L. R. McNichols of 
Colorado, and nominated eight additional 
members for the Executive Committee. All 
were elected unanimously. (Names of the full 
committee appear in the box on page 155.) 
On behalf of Governor William F. Quinn of 
Hawaii, who was unable to attend, Hawaii's in- 
vitation of last year to hold the 1961 Annual 
Meeting in Hawaii was renewed and under- 
lined. A representative of Governor David L. 
Lawrence of Pennsylvania, who also was un- 
able to attend this year’s meeting, extended an 
invitation to hold the Annual Meeting either 
next year or the year following in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Governor's representative recog- 
nized that, so far as next year was concerned, 
Hawaii's invitation had preceded Pennsyl- 
vania’s, and made it clear he was not minimiz- 
ing Hawaii's great attraction. Governor Grant 
Sawyer of Nevada then invited the Conference 
to consider his state—either Las Vegas or Reno 
—as the site of the 1962 Annual Meeting. 
the Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference then adjourned. 
Other Activities. In addition to the sessions 
described above, the Governors, their wives 
and parties, and members of the press joined 


Education—A 


AT THE OPENING DISCUSSION session of the Con- 
ference, on Monday, June 27, the Governors 
focused their attention on a reappraisal of edu- 
cation at all levels. 

Governor G. Mennen Williams of Michigan 
presided; Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, Vice President 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 


in many other activities. With the afternoons 
free of plenary sessions, many were able to 
enjoy fishing, hiking, mountain climbing, 
horseback riding and other outdoor sports in 
the majestic setting of Glacier National Park. 
On Tuesday morning ladies attending the An- 
nual Meeting had a scenic tour over Logan Pass 
and were guests at a delightful luncheon at 
Lake McDonald Hotel, with Mrs. J. Hugo 
Aronson as hostess. There were many activities 
for young people, as well. 

The site of the Annual Meeting was adjacent 
to a very large Blackfeet Indian Reservation, 
and many visited an annual “North American 
Indian Days’ encampment which opened on 
Sunday, June 26, at Browning, a few miles from 
Conference headquarters. On Monday after- 
noon various Conference members and guests 
witnessed the investiture of Prime Minister 
John G. Diefenbaker of Canada and Governor 
J. Hugo Aronson of Montana as Honorary 
Chieftains of the Blood Indian Confederacy at 
Beebe Flats, a few miles across the Canadian 
border, which was near the Conference head- 
quarters. 

These many activities—together with the 
Treasure State Reception and Buffet Supper 
Sunday evening, the State Dinner Monday 
evening and the Chuckwagon Beef Barbecue 
Tuesday evening—all contributed to a thor- 
oughly enjoyable and most successful Annual 
Meeting. Following adjournment a number of 
the Governors and their parties spent two days 
at dude ranches in Montana and Wyoming as 
guests of the Dude Ranchers Association. 


Reappraisal at All Levels 


tion, and Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, Superintend- 
ent of the Evanston, Illinois Township High 
School and chairman of a national study com- 
mission on staff utilization in secondary 
schools, were guest speakers. General discus- 
sion by the Governors followed. 

In his introductory remarks, Governor Wil- 





liams urged that the “accumulated wisdom of 
the ages be brought to bear on the hard facts of 
the present.” The ‘‘crucial challenge confront- 
ing our democratic society,” he declared, is 
not “the question of how cheaply we can 
get by, but rather . 
everyone gets the education to which he is 


. . how can we see that 


entitled.” 


A PROGRAM FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Dr. Eurich, the first guest speaker, pointed 
out that our educational pattern is unique 
among nations in that it vests control of the 
schools in the states and localities. We have 
done remarkably well, he said, and we would 
not trade our system for any other. But if we 
are to maintain our national vitality, we must 
improve. 

A reappraisal of education, he warned, re- 
veals that the quality of education falls far 
short of acceptable and prescribed standards. 
Since we have been unable to solve the problem 
of numbers and quality with traditional pro- 
cedures, he continued, we are not likely to do 
so in the foreseeable future. In order to ad- 
vance, we must free ourselves from entrenched 
rules. We cannot afford to depend on “more of 
the same,”” when newer and better solutions 
are available. 

The stage for constructive changes, he as- 
serted, must be set through some instrument of 
state government whose sole mission is im- 
provement of the educational system. 

Reciting the benefits to agriculture, industry 
and medicine that have resulted from well di- 
rected research, experimentation and planning 
for future development, Dr. Eurich proposed 
that every state set up a “Commission on Edu- 
cational Development.”’ He suggested that the 
commission have no administrative responsi- 
bilities, and he listed three primary functions 
for it: 

1. It would sponsor new experiments de- 
signed to provide higher quality education, 
with due regard for efficiency and economy; 

2. It would disseminate information 
about new developments, not only within the 
state but throughout the country; and 

3. It would promote the adoption of such 
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new developments as have been tried and 
found successful. 


EXAMINING “UNALTERABLE TRUTHS” 

He recommended that the commission 
should begin by re-examining “the so-called 
unalterable truths—the generally accepted 
premises—on which we are now operating our 
educational system.” 

The first shibboleth requiring critical exam- 
ination, the speaker said, is the fixed teacher- 
student ratio. A half-century of research, he 
insisted, does not bear out the premise that the 
ratio should be no greater than one teacher to 
thirty students for elementary schools; one to 
twenty-five for high schools; and one to thir- 
teen for colleges. The quality of the teacher is 
the paramount consideration, he declared. Stu- 
dents do as well or better in large classes if 
taught by superior teachers. 

He applauded efforts to utilize good teachers 
more effectively by making use of teachers’ as- 
sistants, team teaching, television, motion pic- 
tures, and even teaching machines. And he 
predicted that learning might be greatly im- 
proved by placing more responsibility on the 
student. Regardless of the teaching techniques, 
he said, everything a student learns he must 
learn for himself; no teacher can learn for him. 

A second “unalterable truth” to which Dr, 
Eurich directed attention is that the number of 
years in school determines the student’s educa- 
tional attainment. The whole educational pro- 
cess would be more meaningful, he said, if the 
states established systems of comprehensive ex- 
aminations to determine the student's actual 
achievement. He suggested, further, that exam- 
inations might be used profitably in certifying 
teachers, instead of depending on a listing of 
college course credits. “In this way,” he added, 
“it would perhaps be possible for a truly edu- 
cated person to become a teacher even though 
the ledger of his academic credits does not bal- 
ance with an arbitrarily fixed requirement.” 

A re-evaluation of the curriculum, Dr. Eu- 
rich continued, is a third important area of 
reappraisal. The alarming scattering of courses 
should be scrutinized, he said, and obvious ab- 
surdities—such as courses for college credit in 
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Practice in Home Making; Pleasure-Horse Ap- 
preciation and Use; Walking, Standing, Sitting 
and Lying; Mushroom Identification; and 
Healthful Living for Teachers—should be 
eliminated. 

Turning to the problem of the teacher and 
his professional life, Dr. Eurich pointed out 
that successful demonstrations of merit salary 
scales should lead toa re-assessment of the usual 
system of automatic increases, according to 
years of experience and degrees earned. 

In closing he asserted: ‘““We have ample re- 
sources—human, natural and financial—to ef- 
fect vast improvement in our educational 
program and to make its progress commen- 
surate with other aspects of our society.” The 
proposed state commissions on educational de- 
velopment, he declared, would mobilize these 
resources and direct them more effectively. 
“The return on such an investment in higher 
quality education,” he predicted, “would be 
rewarding beyond our wildest dreams.” 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR QUALITY 

Dr. Michael, the second guest speaker, called 
the Governors’ attention to the unique educa- 
tional revolution which took place in the nine- 
teenth century. Our forefathers, he explained, 
set out to take children of diverse backgrounds 
and develop them into American citizens by 
giving them a basic education. As a result, 
nowhere else “have so many been educated so 
well.” The quest continues, he said, not only 
to provide educational opportunity for all citi- 
zens, but constantly to improve the quality of 
education offered. 

This country rejects the idea of restricting 
educational opportunities to an intellectual 
aristocracy, but new directions must be pio- 
neered if all students are to be provided with 
high quality education. He declared: “The 
whole concept of the secondary school—its pur- 
pose, its curriculum, its methods, its staff, its 
facilities and its finances—must undergo basic, 
carefully considered changes.” 

Seconding Dr. Eurich’s assertion that class 
size should be re-examined, Dr. Michael noted 
that those who argue for smaller classes are 
primarily teachers who feel less tension in 


small classes. Class size in high school, he in- 
sisted, should vary with the purpose of instruc- 
tion. If the purpose is to provide explanations, 
give background information, motivate stu- 
dents, or conduct examinations, the groups 
may be large. For group discussions, however, 
the class should have no more than fifteen stu- 
dents; and the best estimates indicated that 
about 40 per cent of a student’s thirty-hour 
school week could be spent profitably in in- 
dividual, independent study. 

Turning to the professional role of teachers, 
Dr. Michael estimated that one-third of the 
work teachers now handle could be done by 
clerks, assistants and mechanical aids. Teachers 
should be freed from nonprofessional tasks, he 
said, so that they could do those things that 
they uniquely can and should do. 

A major curriculum problem, he continued, 
is raised by the rapidly growing fund of human 
knowledge. A general pruning of the curricu- 
lum is needed to insure a strong basic educa- 
tion and some specialization, rather than a con- 
tinued proliferation of courses. The speaker 
proposed a reorganization of the curriculum 
into a logical progression of units through 
which a student may move as rapidly—or as 
slowly—as his ability allows. A curriculum so 
organized would permit better use of time and 
effort both by the student and by the teacher. 

In discussing the utilization of available 
funds, Dr. Michael praised local boards of edu- 
cation for their record of high integrity in 
handling school moneys. But some expendi- 
tures, he noted, seem based on historical pre- 
cedent rather than on a realistic assessment of 
their educational contribution. Teachers per- 
form professional services, he asserted, and 
they should be paid adequately for their work. 
He warned that salary policies which treat all 
teachers alike, rather than rewarding merit, do 
not offer sufficient incentive to insure quality 
teaching. 

Dr. Michael closed by underscoring the vital 
role of Governors in providing leadership. 

“The secondary school of tomorrow,” he 
declared, “. . . must differ in many ways from 
the American high school of today.” To 
achieve “quality within the context of quan- 





tity’’ requires vigorous, dedicated leadership. 


DISCUSSION 

Following the guest speakers’ remarks, Gov- 
ernor Williams called on six discussion leaders 
for their comments: Governors George Dock- 
ing of Kansas, Buford Ellington of Tennessee, 
Foster Furcolo of Massachusetts, Harold W. 
Handley of Indiana, Mark O. Hatfield of Ore- 
gon, and Cecil H. Underwood of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Governor Docking observed that an effec- 
tive reappraisal of education requires an open 
mind on the part of all concerned—Governors, 
legislators, educators, school board members, 
and the general public. But often, he said, any- 
one who comments critically is branded im- 
mediately as an enemy of education. Reap- 
praisals are fruitless unless people involved 
in education are able to accept constructive 
criticism. He called for greater emphasis on 
the student and his needs and warned that 
college ‘“‘teachers” are losing prestige in con- 
trast with “researchers” and ‘“‘administrators.”’ 
Governor Docking also expressed concern at 
the apparent belief of some educators that a 
state can afford only one “quality” institution 
of higher education. Teachers’ salaries and the 
quality of education, he contended, should be 
the same at all state schools. He called for 
courage and perseverance in overcoming resist- 
ance to new approaches. “If we fail,” he 
said, ““... we may lose much more than the ad- 
ditional amount that our taxpayers will pay.” 

Forecasting bold action to meet the present 
educational crisis, Governor Ellington under- 
scored a number of urgent needs that had not 
received adequate attention. 

The first need, he said, is “balance between 
our national purpose for education and local 
controls.” Because we live in a national com- 
munity, there is a tendency to appraise needs 
and to plan solutions on a national basis. We 
must find a way, he insisted, to offer local com- 
munities a chance to develop programs suited 
both to the local requirements and to those of 
the broader community. 

The second need, he underlined, is for bold 
action to put into practice new methods ad- 
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vocated by responsible educators. Advances, 
he felt, are not coming fast enough for a system 
that already is far behind the times. 

Another urgent need, he declared, is to re- 
quire responsible citizenship on the part of 
students. Colleges should demand high stand- 
ards of personal behavior; academic freedom 
should not extend so far as to allow student 
participation in mobs and riots. 

Although he warned that states should not 
provide too high a percentage of school funds 
in relation to the local share, Governor Elling- 
ton believed’ that “to achieve the quality we 
want, a larger percentage of our resources must 
go into the financing of all levels of education.” 

He called fora re-evaluation of the operation 
and management of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. We cannot afford wasteful manage- 
ment, he said, when so much is needed to up- 
grade the system and to accommodate expected 
increases in enrollments. The Governor urged 
full utilization of existing facilities and empha- 
sized the need for better coordination of state 
colleges and universities. ‘““There is no room for 
intercollegiate competition in the academic 
and financing areas.” 

In a brief statement, Governor Furcolo an- 
nounced that a novel plan for financing higher 
education is being worked out. Based on in- 
surance techniques and investment procedures, 
the plan seeks to provide a way of bringing a 
college education within the financial reach of 
everyone. The Governor expressed hope that 
the plan, if it can be fully developed and im- 
plemented, may provide part of the long sought 
answer to the financing of higher education. 

Governor Handley described the “Midwest 
Program of Airborne Television Instruction,” 
which he called an important breakthrough in 
the utilization of new communication tech- 
niques for educational purposes. Financed by 
a Ford Foundation grant and contributions by 
private industry, the project will serve the six 
midwestern states of Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Governor Handley listed four major pur- 
poses for the program: 

1. To broaden the range of educational 
offerings available to many schools. 
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2. To increase the quality of offerings in 
schools and colleges where resources are un- 
available or inadequate at present. 

3. To do these at a cost less than that for 
a comparable increase in quality achieved 
by other means. 


4. To conduct the initial program in a 
manner that will assist the development of 


a permanent facility for the long-range man- 
agement and financing of the airborne in- 
structional program by and state 
educational authority. 


local 


Airborne TV, he said, can help provide im- 
provement in quality that is needed at all levels 
of education and in all parts of the nation. 
One of the desirable and promising features of 
the plan, he concluded, lies in the fact that it is 
being planned and operated by local educators 
and businessmen rather than by an agency of 
the federal government. 

Governor Hatfield focused attention on 
benefits which result from improvements in 
the administration of public higher education. 
He pointed out that all of Oregon’s nine state 
colleges and universities are under a single 
governing board. Competition among the in- 
stitutions for legislative or gubernatorial favor, 
he said, has been eliminated, and planning for 
the future is going forward on a coordinated 
basis. 

He applauded the pooling of a region’s edu- 
cational resources through interstate compacts. 
And he announced that efforts now are being 
made to pool library and laboratory facilities 
of private and public colleges in the Portland 
area to avoid expensive duplication. 

To assure educational opportunity to deserv- 
ing youths, the Governor suggested that con- 
sideration be given to expansion of scholarship 
programs. The Oregon legislature, he said, has 
set up a scholarship commission to work to- 
ward effective coordination of such programs. 
He expressed hope that existing private schol- 
arship moneys could be augmented with public 
funds. Competent students, he said, should not 
be denied the opportunity for higher educa- 
tion because their families are unable to pay for 
their schooling. 


Governor Underwood pointed out that na- 
tional complacency was shattered by the 
launching of sputnik. Now people are won- 
dering if the educational structure is adequate 
to meet the challenge of the times. One indict- 
ment of the educational system, he felt, is the 
fact that average performance is overempha- 
sized; everyone is squeezed into a normal 
pattern. Outstanding teachers are not ade- 
quately rewarded; average performances by 
students are tolerated—even encouraged. 
Gifted students are not challenged, he as- 
serted; they are allowed to become lazy. The 
nation should discard the notion that a sys- 
tem designed to meet average conditions is 
good enough. It was essential to strive for ex- 
cellence to meet the challenge of world leader- 
ship, and to fully develop and utilize all the 
talent at our disposal. 

The prestige of education must be raised, 
the Governor insisted, and in this effort public 
leaders should play a key role. Average support, 
average performance and average teaching are 
not enough, he concluded; individual excel- 
lence in our universities, our high schools and 
our grade schools must be strongly encouraged. 

Following the remarks of the discussion lead- 
ers, the Chairman invited comments by all 
Governors. General discussion that followed 
reflected the awareness of all Governors that, 
although much progress has been made, the 
states still are faced with difficult problems in 
the field of education. 


SUMMING UP 


Summing up the discussion, Governor Wil- 
liams enumerated six points on which he felt 
there was general agreement. 

First, he said, the Governors agree that 
brain power is the most valuable commodity 
we have; we should nurture it and use it wisely. 

Second, good teachers are the essential in- 
gredient of good education; they always will 
be needed; they always must be sought out and 
encouraged. 

Third, we should help teachers to do a better 
job by providing them with new teaching aids 
and equipment, and by encouraging the use of 
new techniques and methods. 





Fourth, physical plant facilities can and 
should be used to better advantage; and this 
objective can be achieved with im, .oved man- 
agement and careful planning. 

Fifth, the Governor predicted, exchange of 
students with other nations will enrich our 
own lives and may contribute substantially to 
the realization. of peace. 

And, sixth, regardless of whether we agree on 


A PANEL DISCUSSION on federal-state relations 
opened the Tuesday morning session. The 
Governors heard introductory remarks by Gov- 
ernor Robert E. Smylie of Idaho, Chairman 
of the Committee on Federal-State Relations, 
presiding, and panel addresses by Congressman 
L. H. Fountain of North Carolina; Maurice H. 
Stans, Director of the United States Bureau of 
the Budget; and Frank Bane, Chairman of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations created last year by Congress. 

Spirited discussion followed, many Gover- 
nors participating, which pointed up a wide 
gamut of convictions as to the course federal- 
state relations shouid take henceforth. 


A LONG AND CONTINUING EFFORT 

Governor Smylie recognized that the effort 
to improve federal-state relations has been long 
and frustrating, but declared that it calls for 
rejuvenated efforts toward achieving a federal- 
state-local govérnment relationship consistent 
both in theory and in practice with the concept 
of a federal union of states on which the nation 
was founded, and which will measure up to the 
needs of the people. 

He pointed out that the Joint Action Com- 
mittee—comprising members of the federal 
government and the members of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference Committee on Federal-State 
Relations—had been relieved of further re- 
sponsibility by the President, at its request, fol- 
lowing creation of the Adv'sory Commission 
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methods and means, we all believe that chil- 
dren—the average, the retarded, and the gifted 
—should be provided with an education that 
fits their needs and abilities. The Governors of 
the states, Governor Williams concluded, are 
privileged to provide the leadership that is 
needed to make sure that every child has an 
opportunity to achieve his full potential as an 
individual and as a citizen. 


Federal-State Relations 


on Intergovernmental Relations by the last 
session of Congress. 

Four members of the Conference—Gover- 
nors William G. Stratton of Illinois, Ernest F. 
Hollings of South Carolina, Abraham A. Ribi- 
coff of Connecticut, and Governor Smylie—had 
been appointed by the President as members 
of the new commission. Governor Smylie ex- 
pressed strong hope that it would contribute 
much for development of sound federal-state 
relations. 

Nevertheless, he thought it important to em- 
phasize that thus far work looking to rearrange- 
ment of their relationships had been frustrat- 
ing. No state represented at this Conference, 
he said, had ever voted against well conceived 
resolutions concerning encroachment in state 
affairs by the federal government. “Yet,” the 
Governor said, “when we come to grips with 
the problem in terms of practical solutions, the 
enthusiasm which seems to exist in principle 
evaporates under the onslaught of pressure 
groups who seem convinced that they will be 
able to fare better in the future at the seem- 
ingly inexhaustible revenue table maintained 
by the United States. In short, nothing has 
really happened.” 

Governor Smylie said it was noteworthy that 
no recommendation of the Joint Action Com- 
mittee which would have tended to augment 
state responsibility and fiscal resources had yet 
been approved by Congress; in fact, Congress, 
while speaking strongly in favor of the prin- 
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ciple of local autonomy, had taken “an action 
trend in the opposite direction.” 

Against this trend, the Governor said that 
efficiency, economy and common sense dictate 
the desirability of doing at home those govern- 
mental things that can best be done closest to 
home. Supinely to let seemingly inexorable 
forces of centralism to continue to intrude 
themselves into essentially local matters 
seemed to the Governor to tear apart the 
“sound fabric of government which the genius 
of our forefathers contrived.” 

“If Congress preempts the revenue source, 
the trend to centralism will become inevita- 
ble,” he said. “Words will not stay it. It will 
take determined action.” 

Governors and state legislatures, moreover, 
Governor Smylie said, should bear in mind 
that they can maintain a structure of state 
government no stronger than the local county 


and municipal governments. 

The Governor was confident that the legisla- 
tive and executive authorities at all levels of 
government would, if we moved swiftly and de- 
cisively, be able to exercise the self-restraint as 


regards revenue sources that would be re- 
quired to contrive a sound and enduring sys- 
tem of federal-state-local relations. “What is 
needed is a stern resolve in the Congress, in the 
several governorships and in the state legisla- 
tures to take the actions that will make all fifty 
of our state governments truly representative 
and responsive,” and that Congress will have 
the forebearance “to leave us just enough of 
the tax source to permit us to do the job that 
[ am sure all of us want to do.” 

In mentioning members of the panel, Gover- 
nor Smylie underlined his hope that the new 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations would be able to “get its message 
through to the Congress and to the Governors 
and state legislators.” “If it does,” he said, “‘it 
will have accomplished what no one before it 
has accomplished.” 


RESPONSIBILITIES TO MEET THE TIMES 

Congressman Fountain, Chairman of the In- 
tergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government Opera- 


tions and a member of the new Advisory Com- 
mission, cited at the outset of his remarks the 
judgement of de Tocqueville in Democracy in 
America, published in 1835, on the great ad- 
vantage for America of its federal system, as 
contrasted with centralism. This evaluation, 
Congressman Fountain said, is as valid today 
in general principle as in de Tocqueville's day. 
The extraordinary political invention of the 
Founding Fathers, he said, has weathered the 
tests of time. But the clearcut division of func- 
tions between the states and the national gov- 
ernment, he continued, while appropriate in 
the early days of the Republic, in time gave 
way to a sharing of certain responsibilities, in 
response to new economic and social condi- 
tions. Various methods of intergovernmental 
cooperation, such as the grant-in-aid and the 
tax credit device, had been found to assure the 
continued workability of the federal structure. 
“The challenge is now ours,”’ the Congress- 
man said, “to discover practicable methods for 
further strengthening the federal system to 
better serve contemporary America and future 
generations.” Political inventiveness, he con- 
tinued, is sorely needed if we are to deal suc- 
cessfully with the newer problems of govern- 
ment, such as those associated with the growth 
of metropolitan complexes—an area in which 
state government has a major responsibility. 
While it is true in part, he said, that exten- 
sion of federal legislation into areas of tradi- 
tional state responsibility has come about be- 
cause of state inactivity, this is far too simple 
an explanation of a very complex situation. 
Unquestionably, however, the states could and 
must be more responsive to public needs “if 
they are to occupy the position of equality 
which is rightfully theirs.” Moreover, he de- 
clared, the federal government itself “needs 
help.” With demands of national defense, in- 
ternational relations and space exploration in- 
creasingly requiring the federal government's 
energies, it was only logical that the states 
should equip themselves to assume more re- 
sponsibility for domestic programs. 
Congressman Fountain cited education as 
one example of traditional areas in which the 
tasks confronting the states and their local gov- 





ernments are tremendously important and de- 
manding. It was not necessary that all teachers 
be paid the same salaries throughout the coun- 
try, or that all buildings be built according to 
the same specifications, or that the curricula 
from one school district to another be all 
alike—but all of these essentials needed to be 
adequate to enable our children to develop 
their minds to their full potential. Centraliza- 
tion and uniformity were not essential, nor 
would they necessarily produce the required 
excellence, but a centralized program ‘“‘some- 
times becomes a necessary expedient for satis- 
fying public needs when those who have the 
primary responsibility wait too long to take 
effective action.” 

The Congressman declared that some states 
have pioneered in recent years with imagina- 
tive programs for dealing with such matters as 
broadening of employment opportunities, 
special housing needs, and temporary disabil- 
ity insurance for workers, but that the states 
have not done all they might. ‘It is most en- 
couraging,” he said, “that the Council of State 
Governments annually takes stock of many of 
the matters requiring the attention of the state 
governments in its program of ‘Suggested State 
Legislation.’ State accomplishment in response 
to those suggestions, however, is not equally 
encouraging.” 

“When difficult problems arise,” he de- 
clared, “the solution is not to turn back the 
clock to some romanticized Golden Age of the 
past. Nor is there so easy a solution as sending 
these problems to Washington on the grounds 
that the federal government has access to the 
more productive tax sources. The need, rather, 
is for all units in our federal system to go for- 
ward with imagination, initiative, and deter- 
mination in dealing with the complex prob- 
lems of our time.” 

The states now have before them, he said, a 
tremendous opportunity to strengthen them- 
selves through constitutional revision and leg- 
islation to facilitate effective and responsible 
government at the local level; as a very mini- 
mum, they should enlarge “home rule” powers 
of local governments. 


Congressman Fountain underlined his 
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hopes that the new Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations would become 
an important force in helping to plot a sound 
and orderly course for future devetopment of 
intergovernmental activities. “It is my sincere 
hope that in the decade of the 1960's we will 
see an era of close and rewarding cooperation 
among the levels of government—federal, state 
and local—and a resurgence of state leadership 
in governmental affairs.” 


THE FISCAL ASPECT 


Mr. Stans, Director of the U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget, dealt with the fiscal aspect of 
federal-state relations—the aspect in which, he 
observed, these relations largely express them- 
selves. 

Management of public finance in this na- 
tion, Mr. Stans emphasized, is a massive respon- 
sibility. The federal government cannot be 
indifferent to problems of state and local juris- 
dictions, either by “enticing them into new 
ventures which overburden their fiscal capacity 
or by refusing to recognize that federal aid, in 
some cases, is a legitimate instrument of co- 
operative federalism.” “Where we seem to 
have failed thus far,” he added, “‘is in not hav- 
ing adhered to a mutually acceptable charter 
which would define the respective orbits of 
fiscal responsibility for the levels of govern- 
ment that make up our federal system.” 

The speaker sketched the vast growth of gov- 
ernmental expenditures—federal, state and lo- 
cal—from 1930 to 1960—citing figures which 
showed that between those years state and lo- 
cal expenditures increased almost sevenfold 
while federal spending multiplied about 
twenty-four times; excluding military expendi- 
tures, federal spending had grown twelve times 
as large in those thirty years. 

Mr. Stans made it clear he was not suggest- 
ing that we could ever return to conditions 
prevailing in 1930. “I go .. . further and ad- 
mit the probability that in the years ahead all 
levels of government will be obliged to in- 
crease their services to the public in recogni- 
tion of the common welfare, urbanization, 
technology and population growth.” But we 
were all up against it to make the tax dollar 
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go farther. “The well that has answered so 
copiously to the pump is showing signs of ex- 


haustion.” 

Mr. Stans said he could not avoid the con- 
clusion that the present division of responsi- 
bilities among levels of government turns more 
on how the money can be raised than on any 
accepted principle of what performs best for 
the people in a democratic society. This, he 
added, is more evident as each new program or 
grant-in-aid is debated. Would it not be better, 
he asked, to fill the vacuum with the excellent 
guide line provided by the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations in 1955, which 
would leave to private initiative the functions 
that citizens can perform privately; use the 
level of government closest to the community 
for all public functions it can handle; utilize 
cooperative intergovernmental arrangements 
where appropriate; and reserve national action 
for residual participation where state and local 
governments aren't fully adequate and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the na- 
tional government can undertake. 

“One of the constant cries that goes up 
whenever state and local governments urge the 
federal government to pick up a new func- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘is ‘fiscal incapacity’ on the part 
of the smaller units of government.” The 
Budget Bureau Director said he could not ac- 
cept such arguments in the face of the compar- 
ative tax load as between the federal, state and 
local governments. Yet the pressures for more 
federal aid seemed as strong as ever. 

‘The compulsion of our people to insist on 
getting what they want right away, whether 
or not the federal budget can stand it,’ Mr. 
Stans said, “produces the deficit mentality 
which has afflicted us for three decades, and 
exposes our flanks to the inflation which has 
broken the spirit of more than one goveru- 
ment.” 

Fortunately, he declared, more attention has 
been paid nationally in the past several years 
to federal-state relations than in any period 
past. He hoped that the new Advisory Commis- 
sion would “pick up the threads of unfinished 
business” and provide new insight and perspec- 
tive. 


Mr. Stans set forth a series of suggestions for 
discussion: 

1. He hoped that the Advisory Commission 
would look closely ‘‘at the jerry-built structure 
of federal aid to state and local governments 
through which federal payments have grown 
from $2.3 billion annually to $7.4 billion in 
just tem years.”” He pointed to a patchwork of 
almost all imaginable formulas, from “zero 
state-local matching up to 75 per cent match- 
ing against federal funds.” Perhaps more seri- 
ous consideration should be given to the prop- 
osition that in grant-in-aid formulas generally 
the federal share should stop at 50 per cent. 
Likewise there should be intensive further ef- 
fort to transfer back to the states some of the 
federal programs which more logically be- 
longed to them, together with federal relin- 
quishment of equivalent revenue sources. 

2. The speaker hoped that the new Advisory 
Commission could “take some of the emotion 
out of the issue of payments in lieu of taxes.” 
This subject, he said, had been increasingly 
complicated by recent judicial rulings which 
seemed to open the way for state and local taxes 
on the mere possession and use of federal prop- 
erty. He said, however, that if we sustained the 
federal government's traditional immunity 
against such levies, it would be fair to adopt 
“a limited program of payments-in-lieu to re- 
lieve the fiscal hardship which can result in a 
community when taxable property is acquired 
by the federal government.” On the other 
hand, if the present system of payments-in-lieu 
were expanded, offsets should be provided for 
other compensatory federal grant programs. 

3. He hoped the Advisory Commission 
would give fresh thought toward finding a di- 
vision of revenue sources that would represent 
a logical separation, and eliminate overlap- 
ping. But little was to be gained if federal with- 
drawal from a source of revenue under such a 
plan resulted in state inaction or in substitut- 
ing such a tax for existing financing. 

4. There was need at all levels of govern- 
ment for longer-range budget and fiscal poli- 
cies. “We ought to know very clearly where 
our policies are taking us, money-wise, over a 
period of ten years ahead.” 





5. Overriding all this, Mr. Stans asserted, is 
“the question of how much government we 
really need,” and how much of the use of our 
resources ought to be left to private choice. 
“The recent trends I have mentioned, the 
pressure on all sides for more spending, can be 
signals of warning. The basic issue above all 
is how much in the aggregate our society 
can safely transfer to governments without 
weakening American self-reliance and our free 
system. Passing the buck from one level of gov- 
ernment to another, up or down, won't meet 
this issue.” 

‘‘All the way across our federal-state system,” 
he concluded, “‘we face the need to regain con- 
trol of the fiscal trend, to guide it toward basic 
priorities, to stand up and be counted against 
the cult of compulsive spending, to resist 
government-by-credit-cards, and to knock the 
cobwebs off the once-respected principle of 
pay-as-we-go.” 


SEEKING THE GOVERNORS’ GUIDANCE 

Frank Bane, who for many years up to two 
years ago was Secretary-Treasurer of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, then addressed its mem- 
bers as “my old friends.” He observed that 
bringing thoughts on federal-state relations to 
the Governors’ Conference was like bringing 
“coals to Newcastle.” He reviewed briefly the 
long history of the Conference in dealing with 
this central subject. Out of all of these discus- 
sions had now come the permanent Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
of which Mr. Bane is Chairman. 

“My reason for being here today,” he said, 
“is primarily to endeavor to get some ideas 
from this group as to what this commission can 
do, how it can do it, and how it can do it ef- 
fectively.” 


BROAD DISCUSSION 


Discussion leaders in the exchange of views 
that followed included Governors Christopher 
Del Sesto of Rhode Island, Orville L. Freeman 
of Minnesota, Ernest F. Hollings of South 
Carolina and William G. Stratton of Illinois. 


Many standpoints were expressed. On the 
proposition that, in these times of great chal- 
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lenge, the states must increase and improve 
their services and strengthen their finances and 
organizational structures, there was thorough- 
going consensus. But there were many facets 
of opinion on the extent to which the federal 
government should contribute in fields that 
once were regarded almost exclusively as state 
and local domains. 

One discussion leader declared that we have 
substantially changed our form of government 
by giving up a great deal of authority to the 
federal government. He cited the historic im- 
portance of the passage of the income tax 
amendment to the Constitution in 1913. Simi- 
larily, authority had gone to the federal gov- 
ernment in the development of grants-in-aid. 
Much of this had been inevitable; particularly 
during the depression years there had been no 
alternative. As a matter of fact, he believed, 
real state sovereignty could not be had until 
and unless all of the states were financially in- 
dependent. He suggested it was worth discus- 
sion whether the time had not come when we 
should hold a constitutional convention, and 
amend the Constitution, in order to realign the 
allocation of duties between the state and fed- 
eral governments, and to realign the taxing 
power. 

Another Governor declared that the issue is 
not “centralism” but what we need to do. He 
believed in a cooperative program. It was not 
realistic to think that highways, public health, 
aviation, welfare, education, conservation, law 
enforcement, and utility regulation could be 
dealt with separately by only one level of gov- 
ernment. He felt there were various ways by 
which the federal government could cooperate 
more effectively with the states: for example, 
by making the bases of grants more flexible and 
providing for block grants. But he felt that the 
overriding problems were: who can best pay 
the bill, and what are our priorities as between 
private goods and public services? The Gover- 
nor submitted that the federal government, 
in view of its resources as compared with the 
states, had not been carrying its fair share of 
the public services load. Nor did he favor a 
“double standard” for industry and business 
on the one hand and government on the other 
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as regards “pay-as-you-go.” Almost all indus- 
tries, he submitted, capitalize their capital as- 
sets over a period of ten to twenty years, and 
amortize their assets. He suggested that similar 
procedure was sound for government. 

A third participant declared that, among the 
great balancing influences in American gov- 
ernment, we are tragically overlooking the 
greatest of all—the American system of sover- 
eign states. The overriding domestic need of 
our times, he asserted, is to preserve the basic 
federal-state relationships written into the 
American Constitution. Those powers which 
were delegated to the central government must 
be delegated; those reserved to the states must 
be reserved. The Governor was encouraged by 
substantial recent progress toward clarifying 
federal and state functions in today’s increas- 
ing governmental complexities. He hoped such 
stirrings would help turn the tide away from 
centralization of power in the federal govern- 
ment, and send it back to the states and local 
governments, where it belonged under the 
Constitution, Destroy the strength and initia- 
tive of the citizen in his own seli-government, 
the speaker declared, and you destroy the basic 
elements which have made America govern- 
mentally great. 

Still another Governor added that much of 
the pressure for increasing federal functions 
has been coming from purely local communi- 
ties and local agencies. Most of the local func- 
tionaries, he said, bitterly resent higher au- 
thority as represented in the states, but are 
willing to ask for a super authority to come 
over them from the federal government. He 
believed a more satisfactory relationship of 
states with the federal agencies may well de- 
pend on the ability of state governments to 
establish a more effective relationship with the 


growing cities and local agencies. State govern- 
ments, he continued, must be a bulwark 
against excesses and abuse of power at both the 
federal and community levels. 

Ensuing discussion, joined by a great many 
Governors, pointed up many of the observa- 
tions already made, and reflected many varying 
lines of emphasis. Some saw need for distinctly 
decreasing federal action on domestic social- 
economic problems. Some saw need for dis- 
tinctly greater federal action in these fields. 
Agreement was general that, to the extent the 
states and localities do not perform their own 
responsibilities, the trend will continue to 
larger federal involvement. There were diver- 
gent viewpoints, however, as to the degree to 
which the states and localities can, in fact, per- 
form the responsibilities that must be met on 
the domestic front. Some Governors felt that 
one of the reasons people have looked increas- 
ingly to the federal government is that their 
legislatures are not adequately representative 
of the whole people. Others regarded the fed- 
eral government as being itself primarily re- 
sponsible for shifts of function to the federal 
level, by forcing programs on the states. Some 
emphasized the importance of national equali- 
zation in federal aid programs; some laid stress 
instead on the conviction that adequate state 
self-reliance could reverse the trend to grants. 

There appeared to be broad agreement, 
however, that one of the reasons problems have 
been going to Washington for solution is that 
they were ignored, at some time or other, at a 
lower level of government. Whatever their 
views on the proper future division of federal 
and state responsibilities, the Governors indi- 
cated their mutual resolution to make state 
governments meet the needs that are rightfully 
theirs to meet. 


Highway Financing and Highway Safety 


FIRST ON THE AGENDA Wednesday morning, 


Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff of Connecti- 


cut, Chairman of the Governors’ Conference 
Committee on Roads and Highway Safety, pre- 


June 29, was a session on highway financing 
and safety. 





siding, introduced William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., who explained the work of the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety, of which he is 
Chairman, placed special emphasis on the need 
for additional traffic safety research, and sug- 
gested means for helping to finance it. 

Mr. Hearst emphasized the value of the 
committee’s “Action Program” for accident 
prevention—a balanced program including, 
among other aspects, methods involving police 
enforcement, traffic courts, modern vehicle im- 
provements, and driver education. When this 
program is conscientiously applied by states 
and communities, he said, lives are saved. 

“Even partial application is effective,” he 
said. ‘For example, the states have applied on 
the average only about two-thirds of the mini- 
mum recommended program, yet the traffic 
death rate . . . has been going down steadily 


almost every year for the last thirteen years.” 
“So I think it is evident that you and your 

traffic officials have been doing a pretty fair job, 

considering the obstacles in your way.” 


RESEARCH FOR SAFETY 

Mr. Hearst declared, however, that the great 
problem before us is the tremendous upswing 
in travel, and that this requires new methods of 
accident prevention. It requires that we “also 
have a tremendous upsurge in research in order 
to develop still greater effectiveness in our ac- 
cident-prevention techniques.” 

He underlined that one of the objectives of 
research must be how to weigh the relative 
values of different safety measures: the size 
of patrol forces, overhaul of the legal structure, 
physical examination of drivers, improved de- 
signs of thoroughfares and vehicles, driver edu- 
cation, etc. At present, he said, there is not 
enough information about any counter meas- 
ure to predict accurately the extent to which 
it will reduce accidents. 

Mr. Hearst asserted that as compared with 
research to find cures or preventatives for dis- 
eases, ‘‘traffic safety is getting the short end.” 
Traffic accidents take nearly 40,000 lives an- 
nually, he said, and thus are as much a public 
health problem as tuberculosis, polio, pneu- 
monia and other diseases. 
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Too often in the past, he continued, acci- 
dent-prevention techniques have been the pro- 
duct of guesswork. There have been attempts 
to pin the major blame on a single cause: speed, 
or drunken driving, or lack of driver training, 
or unsafe vehicles, or some other factor. Ac- 
tually, however, experience had shown that a 
balanced program is required, striking at all 
these causes and more, on a priority basis; and 
for this, research is necessary. 

The speaker emphasized that no matter how 
much research needs doing, we must not mean- 
time ignore the known traffic-accident facts of 
life. Many states, communities and industries 
have been following balanced programs of ac- 
cident reduction, and they have gotten results. 
There was little question, however, that with 
more research behind them they could do a 
better job, and probably at lower cost. 

How could the costs of adequate research be 
met? They tend to be more expensive, Mr. 
Hearst acknowledged, than any one state can 
afford, even with federal assistance. 

“Thus,” he said, “I’m prompted to suggest 
a pooling of funds by the states, either on a 
regional basis, or by all fifty jurisdictions. Pro- 
rating the expense could be done on several 
bases; one that is hardly original is the number 
of registered vehicles within each state. Such 
an alrangement, even on a one-penny-per-year- 
per-vehicle basis, would yield $700,000 if all 
the states participated. A dime per car would 
provide $7 million.” 

Mr. Hearst said he was sure federal assistance 
also could be counted on, under much the same 
arrangement now provided for highway and 
driver-behavior research. (See resolution on 
“Traffic Safety Research,” page 186.) 


FINANCING 

Governor Ribicoff then pointed out that the 
report of the Committee on Roads and High- 
way Safety was before the Governors. Since 
preparation of the report, he stated, additional 
information had been made available to the 
committee on specific results of its efforts to ob- 
tain for the states increased federal funds for 
interstate highway construction—in line with 
the committee’s conviction that the entire 
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41,000-mile program should be pushed to com- 
pletion on schedule. 

As the report indicated, among the com- 
mittee’s concerns were the cutbacks authorized 
by Congress and the federal Executive Branch 
in the obligational limits for fiscal years 1961 
and 1962. As a result of these cutbacks, it had 
been estimated that the obligational limit for 
1961 would amount to $1.8 billion and that for 
1962, $2 billion. Now the committee was 
pleased to report it had been advised that an 
increase totaling $400 million will be made in 
these amounts—$200 million for 1961 and $200 
million for 1962. Thus, said Governor Ribi- 
coff, the obligational limit for 1961 will be $2 
billion and that for 1962, $2.2 billion. 

Of note also, the Governor continued, was 
an announced change in the contract control 
procedure. Allocations for contract lettings 
have been made on a quarterly basis. New pro- 
cedure now would allow the states to let 50 
per cent of their total contracts for fiscal 1961 
any time during the first six months, 25 per 
cent in the next three months, and 25 per cent 
in the final three months. The effect would be 
to allow the states to speed up contract lettings 
in the six months immediately ahead. 

“The Committee on Roads and Highway 
Safety is gratified by these developments,’’ Gov- 
ernor Ribicoff said. ““They are indicative of 
what can be accomplished through cooperative 
effort of the states working in understanding 
and in good will with the federal government. 
They point up the wisdom shown by the 1959 
meeting of the Governors’ Conference in its 
decision to back up its concern with the future 
of the Interstate Highway System with positive 
and constructive action.” 

The Governor emphasized that, as pointed 
out in the committee’s report, the question of 
the long-range future of the interstate construc- 
tion program remains, together with “the ne- 
cessity for the Governors’ Conference, working 
through its Committee on Roads and Highway 
Safety, to concern itself actively, energetically 
and cooperatively with this problem.” 


The written committee report dealt both 
with financing and highway safety. 

It reviewed the committee’s work, including 
conferences with members of Congress and the 
Administration in the last year, designed to 
find a satisfactory solution for financing of the 
cooperative federal-state highway construction 
program. “What can be foreseen,” it under- 
lined, “is that the Interstate System construc- 
tion program will not be completed on sched- 
ule unless more revenue is provided. Unless 
there is gubernatorial participation with the 
Congress and the Administration in the de- 
cision making process, it is certainly conceiv- 
able that the decision will be to slow construc- 
tion to the point where we will be always a few 
paces behind the need, or the revenue raising 
method devised will be distasteful to the 
states.” (See “Action on Resolutions,” page 
180, and resolution on “Interstate Highway 
Program,” page 186.) 


THE COMMITTEE'S SAFETY PROGRAM 

On highway safety, the report emphasized 
that the committee’s efforts for a speedup in 
construction of the Interstate System is impor- 
tant for safety; it had been estimated that the 
system's completion would mean an annual 
saving of 3,500 lives. The report reviewed re- 
cent development of the committee’s safety 
program, including its urging that the states 
adopt policies of reciprocity in driver license 
suspension and revocation, based on greater 
uniformity of laws. And it called favorable at- 
tention to endorsement in principle, by the 
Western Governors’ Conference and the West- 
ern Interstate Committee on Highway Policy 
Problems of the Council of State Governments, 
of the development of an interstate compact 
relating to interchange of driver licensing rec- 
ords and uniform standards and procedures of 
licensing. Notable examples of state and inter- 
state progress for highway safety during the 
past year were set forth. (See “Action on Res- 
olutions,” page 180, and resolutions on high- 
way safety, pages 185-86.) 
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NEXT ON THE AGENDA were problems of the 
aging. Following opening remarks by Gover- 
nor Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey, the Gov- 
ernors heard an address by Bertha S. Adkins, 
Under Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, pri- 
marily on preparations for the White House 
Conference on Aging next January. They then 
joined in wide discussion on the needs of the 
aging and what can be done for them, with 
special emphasis on medical care. 


PROMINENT QUESTIONS 

Governor Meyner pointed out that prob- 
lems of the aging long have been much under 
the attention of the Governors’ Conference 
and of the Council of State Governments. At 
this stage, he suggested, two questions are in 
the foreground: How can we best participate 
in the White House Conference, and what are 
the views of the states with reference to efforts 
pending in Congress on medical and health 
care for elderly citizens? 

The Governor underlined that much of the 
over-all problem involved in working for a 
better life for the aging is economic. Figures 
available to him indicated that some 74 per 
cent of the people over 65 earn $1,000 or less 
a year. 

Questions prominent in discussions, he 
pointed out, have included: How can we pro- 
vide the aging with adequate health and medi- 
cal care? How can we rehabilitate those who 
need such help? How can we give the aging 
adequate housing? How can we take care of 
catastrophic illness? How can we create situa- 
tions that will help the aging to be participants 
in their communities? How can we avoid dis- 
crimination in their employment? How can 
we give them job opportunities? How can we 
get the federal and state governments to 
change the patterns under which they retire 
people? Should the provisions of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance be changed so that people 
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Problems of the Aging 


can earn more than $1,200 a year and still be 
eligible for payments? 

Those are all problems, Governor Meyner 
was sure, which will confront Governors as 
preparations proceed for the White House 
Conference, and as the Governors are asked 
from time to time to support pertinent federal 
legislation or to provide programs within their 
states. And unless we respond to the needs of 
our older citizens, he suggested, we could very 
well get extreme measures which would be 
costly and illusory. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 

Governor Meyner then introduced Miss 
Adkins, who outlined plans under way for the 
White House Conference, which meets Janu- 
ary 9-12, the general sessions to be held in 
Constitution Hall. 

The Under Secretary pointed out that this 
will be the first conference of its kind in our 
history, and she predicted that it would be- 
come a landmark in our social history. All 
Governors, she continued, are deeply involved 
in some of the preparations for it. 

“In fact, the response in your states has been 
magnificent,” Miss Adkins said. ‘““To date, 
there have been twenty permanent state com- 
missions on aging established. Twenty-one 
state conferences on aging already have taken 
place, and by October every state in the Union 
will have held a conference preparatory to the 
White House Conference.” 

Pointing up some of the issues, she observed 
that the Governors well know the desire of the 
people of their states for better nursing homes 
for their loved ones and suitable housing for 
them; the concern older people have regarding 
opportunities to earn a living based on their 
ability rather than on their chronological age; 
and their concern about meeting the costs of 
long-term and other serious illnesses. 

The speaker emphasized that the federal 
government is working in partnership with 
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the Governors, the states and communities in 
preparation for the conference. So that it will 
be truly a citizens’ project, without govern- 
ment domination, Secretary Flemming of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare had appointed a National Advisory Com- 
mittee of 150 to develop the program, plan the 
organization and make the arrangements for 
idea that 
there be free and full discussion. Thé members 


the conference, around the basic 


of the Advisory Committee were making all 
the major decisions, and a coordinating com- 
mittee of it was making the routine decisions. 
Members of the Advisory Committee, the Un- 
der Secretary pointed out, come from all sec- 
tions of the country and represent a variety of 
lay and professional backgrounds. 

The committee had met twice during the 
past year and would meet again in November. 
Meantime, each of its members had been work- 
ing with one of the twenty planning commit- 
tees responsible for the major subject matter 
areas to be considered at the conference. Each 
planning committee had produced a_ back 
ground paper for use in the states and by the 
White House Conference delegates. These 
background papers, Miss Adkins said, were in- 
deed products of the planning committees—of 
citizens making up the Advisory Committee- 
and were not products of the federal govern- 
ment. None of them had even been reviewed 
by any of the Staff on Aging in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Since many states had organized their state 
conferences with fewer than twenty subject 
matter areas, the chairmen of the planning 
committees had agreed to combine the twenty 
areas into ten broad groups. For example, the 
three areas of research—biological, medical 
and psychological—had been combined into 
the broad field of research in gerontology. As 
each state would have at least ten delegates to 
the White House Conference, this kind of 
organization would permit a state delegation 
to cover every broad area to be considered. 

“As you know,” Miss Adkins said, “the main 


purpose of the White House Conference is to 
develop a report of its findings with recom- 
mendations to the new President of the United 


States and transmit this report within ninety 
days after the close of the conference.” She 
pointed out that each state was to submit its 
own report of facts and its own recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The delegates at the conference 
would work with these reports, which would 
serve as a guide to programming for several 
years to come. 

The success of this first White House Con- 
ference on Aging, Miss Adkins told the Gover- 
nors, “rests mainly with you.” 


DISCUSSION ON MEDICAL CARE 

In ensuing discussion among the Governors 
major attention centered on alternative pend- 
ing proposals in Congress for medical care of 
the aging. 

A majority of Governors who spoke on the 
subject indicated that they favored a health 
insurance plan under the Old Age Survivors 
and Disability Insurance system, as against an 
alternative pending proposal that would pro- 
vide medical care financed by federal-state 
matching funds. Among considerations ad- 
vanced in support of the Social Security ap- 
proach was that it accorded with a long estab- 
lished program which has served social needs 
well, including human dignity, with the sup- 
port of contributions from those benefitting. 
It was further submitted that states would be 
very hard pressed to meet their shares of financ- 
ing under the alternative federal-state match- 
ing proposal. It was contended, also, that the 
matching program if adopted would lead to 
fiscal pressures which could well work against 
fiscal soundness in the federal structure. 

Che Social Security approach, one Governor 
summarized, is proven, is contributory, ac- 
cords with the full dignity of the individual, 
doesn't involve a means test, and makes every- 
one eligible. Against the criticism that such a 
medical insurance program would not provide 
for those not under OASDI, it was suggested 
that a separate trust fund could be set up in 
OASDI for health care, and that the federal 
and state governments could contribute to that 
fund for benefits to those not now under Social 
Security. 





Miss Adkins suggested, in an opposing view, 
that the program should not be based on a com- 
pulsory payroll tax, as under OASDI, falling 
in large measure on the lower income brackets; 
that the individuals concerned should have the 
opportunity of choosing the program; and that 
it should be on the basis of a federal-state 
partnership. It should be a program, she indi- 
cated, in which all participate through the 
general revenues of the federal government— 
with the states also participating—for the ob- 
jective of equitable assistance to those who 
need it and those who want it. 

Certain Governors who joined in the discus- 
sion then suggested that instead of backing any 
one means of financing the proposed medical 
aid program, the Governors should wait until 
the White House Conference on Aging has 
been held and the state reports in connection 
with it are weighed. One of the Governors, de- 


AT THE CLOSING business session the Governors 
received the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee and, for the second time in the history 
of the Conference, acted upon the resolutions 
in Open meeting, in line with a precedent set 
last year at the Annual Meeting in San Juan. 

Governor Boggs, presiding, introduced Gov- 
ernor William G. Stratton of Illinois, Chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, who pre- 
sented eighteen resolutions for it. All were 
adopted, a few with substantive or technical 
amendments. Texts of all the resolutions 
adopted follow this summary of the session. 

Discussion was extensive on several resolu- 
tions, including proposals on fallout protec- 
tion, automotive safety devices and design 
features, the interstate highway program, and 
problems of the aging. 

As regards fallout protection, discussion 
centered primarily on a key clause which, as 
the resolution came from the committee, de- 
clared: “‘Now, therefore, be it resolved that all 
appropriate building codes—local, state and 
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claring there was consensus that some ade- 
quate medical aid plan had to be adopted, 
stated that he could see many advantages in 
each of the several plans thus far set forth, and 
that he was troubled lest one of them be 
adopted too hastily, because whatever plan 
prevails will be with us for a long time. For 
that reason he favored delay pending the 
White House Conference. 

Among additional aspects emphasized in the 
discussion was the problem of retirement age. 
Liberalization in this respect, permitting peo- 
ple to continue working as long as they can 
produce well, was upheld as a key objective. 
Certain of the Governors likewise emphasized 
the importance of adequate mental health care 
for older people. 

(See ‘Action on Resolutions,” below, and 
resolution on “Problems of the Aging,” page 
187.) 


Action on Resolutions 


federal—be modified to provide for adequate 
fallout protection in all future construction.” 
There was some concern among the Governors 
lest this be read as calling for a legally manda- 
tory provision. It was suggested that substitut- 
ing “‘standards and specifications” for “codes” 
would answer that objection. The clause was 
thus amended; as adopted it reads: “Now, 
therefore, be it resolved that all appropriate 
building standards and specifications—local, 
state and federal—be modified to provide for 
adequate fallout protection in all future con- 
struction.” 

One of the Governors felt that the resolu- 
tion, taken as a whole, went too far in telling 
Congress and the President what to do as re- 
gards protection. He further believed it debat- 
able whether there can be effective means of 
protection against nuclear fallout. While up- 
holding civil defense and desiring reliable in- 
formation on it, he also believed that the reso- 
lution put undue emphasis on civil defense 
when needs are great for public attention on 
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foreign policy, defense policy and efforts for 
peace. He accordingly moved that the resolu- 
tion be tabled. This motion was defeated by 
voice vote. 

The resolution on automotive safety devices 
and design features, as submitted by the com- 
mittee and as finally adopted by the Confer- 
ence, included the clause: ‘““Now, therefore, be 
it resolved that the Committee on Roads and 
Highway Safety of the Governors’ Conference 


be requested to study ways and means of secur- 


ing prompt acceptance and use of automotive 
safety devices and design features which will 
reduce the number and severity of injuries 
sustained in traffic accidents.” One of the Gov- 
ernors, calling for stronger action, outlined 
results of expert studies indicating that adop- 
tion of certain features—for example, roll-over 
frames, good seat belts properly attached, 
safety door latches, padding of dashboards, 
folding steering columns, and other items—was 
needed. The Governor was convinced that we 
could save at least 25 per cent, perhaps 50 per 
cent, of serious casualties and deaths on the 
roads if we put into effect what already has 
been tested and proven by research. He be- 
lieved that educational methods for this goal 
were not enough, and he moved that the fol- 
lowing lines be substituted for the clause cited: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved . . . that this 
Conference endorse and support federal legis- 
lation requiring passenger-carrying motor ve- 
hicles purchased by the federal government to 
meet certain safety standards to be established 
by the Secretary of Commerce; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved . . . that this Conference urge the 
introduction and support the enactment of 
such federal legislation as is necessary to pro- 
tect our citizens from injury and death in traf- 
fic accidents by empowering the appropriate 
federal authority to prescribe and enforce the 
installation of proven, practical safety features 
in every passenger-carrying motor vehicle 
shipped in or used in interstate commerce; and 
that the secretariat of this Conference com. 
municate to the appropriate federal officers the 
sense of this resolution.” 

The motion was put to a vote and, by re- 


quest of its sponsor, by a show of hands, The 
result was 15 for the amendment, 16 opposed— 
in Chairman Bogg’s words, ‘a very close vote.” 

When the resolution on the interstate high- 
way program was under consideration much 
attention centered on its recommendation that 
Congress, to insure completion of the program 
on schedule, should provide for an increase in 
funds for it by deposit of a larger percentage 
of the federal automobile and parts excise 
taxes, other highway user taxes in effect under 
present laws after July 1, 1961, or any means 
deemed appropriate by Congress “‘other than 
an increase in the 3 cent federal tax on gasoline 
which will be effective after July 1, 1961.” 

An amendment was moved and seconded to 
strike out the specific restriction against in- 
crease in the gasoline tax. Certain Governors 
felt the restriction was unrealistic in that it 
sought to tie the hands of the federal govern- 
ment on how it was to produce the money 
called for in the resolution. The highway pro- 
gram, as originally contemplated, it pointed 
out, has increased very greatly in cost. The bill 
would have to be met if the roads were to be 
built. One Governor expressed grave doubt 
that the federal government would come up 
with the funds needed without raising the 
gasoline tax. Against this view, another empha- 
sized that the gasoline tax has been tradition- 
ally an important source of state revenue, and 
that the states need it to match their part of 
the money for the interstate system. He did not 
believe Congress was going to let the program 
fail. He held that a federal gas tax increase 
would be used by oil and other interests to op- 
pose state gasoline tax increases. Even though 
the federal government may have to go to more 
gasoline taxes, he suggested, let’s not have the 
Governors’ Conference advocate it. The Gov- 
ernor moved that the motion to strike out the 
phrase against any increase in the federal gaso- 
line tax be tabled. The motion to table was 
adopted by voice vote. 

The resolution on problems of the aging, as 
submitted by the committee, read in part: 
“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Fifty- 
second Annual Meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference that Congress be urged to enact 





legislation providing for a health-insurance 
plan for persons 65 years of age and over.” 

It was moved and seconded that the clause 
be amended by adding “including mental 
health after 
plan.” After brief discussion, this amendment 


coverage” “health-insurance 
was defeated by voice vote. 

It was then moved and seconded that after 
“health-insurance plan for persons 65 years of 
age and over’’ be added: “‘to be financed prin- 
cipally through the contributory plan and 
framework of the Old Age, Survivors and Dis- 
ability Insurance System.” Proponents of the 
amendment supported it largely along lines a 
number had indicated during the immediately 
preceding discussion session on “Problems of 
the Aging.” Opponents favored the Resolu- 
tion Committee’s draft, omitting specification 
of the method of financing, as there were many 
views on how to do the financing, and on the 
grounds that the White House Conference on 
Aging in January would lend opportunity to 
develop a program meeting the various prob- 
lems involved. 

Following the discussion, the amendment 
calling for financing principally through 
OASDI was adopted by voice vote. A roll call 
vote was then requested on adoption of the full 
resolution as amended. The resulting roll call 
showed 30 for the resolution, 13 opposed. This 
provided the required two-thirds majority; the 
resolution carried. 

The next resolution, entitled ““The Honor- 
able G. Mennen Williams,” received unani- 
mous and enthusiastic support. It pointed out 
that Governor Williams is the senior member 
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of the Governors’ Conference, with twelve 
years of service; that after six consecutive terms 
as Governor of Michigan he had chosen not to 
be a candidate for reelection; that he had con- 
tributed enormously to twelve Annual Meet- 
ings of the Conference; and that he had gained 
the friendship and respect of his fellow Gover- 
nors by his courtesy, thoughtfulness, and fair- 
mindedness. The resolution concluded by 
expressing the high regard and warm personal 
esteem of the Governors for Governor Wil- 


liams, and for his long and dedicated service. 
Governor Williams, obviously moved by the 
resolution, responded briefly. He emphasized 
that the Governors’ Conference is making 
larger and larger contributions to the life of 
our people. He congratulated all his fellow 


Governors for their services and thanked them 
for their gracious expression of good will. 
“There are few higher honors or rewards a 
man can have,” he said, “than to have the ap- 
probation and friendship of his peers.” 

Additional substantive resolutions 
adopted under the titles: “Federal Taxation 
of State and Municipal Bond Interest,” “Op- 
posing Federal Interference with Established 
Interstate Compact Agencies,” “Juvenile De- 
linquency,” “Chilean Disaster,’ “Committee 
on Civil Defense,” “In Support of a Strong 
Army National Guard and Air National 
Guard,” “Automation,” “State Regulation of 
Nuclear Materials,” “Student-Teacher Ra- 
tios,”’ “Traffic Safety Research,” and “Highway 
Safety Compact.” 

Texts of all the 
adopted. 


were 


resolutions follow as 





Resolutions 


Adopted by the Governors’ Conference 


Fift y-second Annual Meetin g 


Glacier National Park, Montana, June 29, 1960 


FEDERAL TAXATION OF STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL BOND INTEREST 

Wuereas federal taxation of the interest on 
state and municipal bonds would offend the Con- 
stitution of the United States and would impose a 
destructive burden on state and local financing; 
and 

WHEREAS in recognition of this constitutional 
principle and in a desire not to impose such 
burden, the Congress of the United States, in the 
Life Insurance Company Income Tax Act of 1959, 
provided as a statutory exception to the taxing 
formula that, if in any case the application of the 
formula would result in taxation on the interest 
of state and municipal bonds of the taxpayer, 
adjustment should be made to the extent necessary 
to avoid that result; and 

Wuereas the Treasury Department of the 
United States has conceded that the formula, in 
the absence of the exception would in most in 
stances increase the tax bur: .ew of taxpayers under 
such Act holding state or municipal bonds solely 
by reason of the receipt of interest on such bonds; 
and 

Wuereas the Federal-State Relations Commit- 
tee of the Governors’ Conference, sitting as part 
of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee with 
federal officials, has urged that the Treasury De- 
partment should recognize that such an admitted 
effect constitutes taxation within the meaning 
of the congressional exception and the constitu- 
tional prohibition, and that the department 
should, by regulation, provide that in any case 
where such increased taxation can be demon- 
strated, adjustment should be made by the tax- 
payer to prevent such increased burden; and 

Wuereas any regulation which produces the 
result of increasing taxable income solely by rea- 
son of the receipt of state and municipal bond 
interest would precipitate a vexatious litigation 
which would unsettle the market for state and 
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municipal bonds and produce an unseemly clash 
between the sovereignties of the federal govern- 
ment and the states; and 

WueEREAS the matter is now before the Secretary 
of the Treasury; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is urged to provide by regulation 
under the aforesaid Act that in determining life 
insurance company taxable income thereunder, 
interest on state and municipal bonds should not 
be included in computing any item of income or 
deduction if the inclusion of such interest would 
produce a higher life insurance company taxable 
income than if it were not included. 


OPPOSING FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 
WITH ESTABLISHED INTERSTATE COMPACT AGENCIES 

Wuereas the interstate compact has provided 
a means whereby two or more states may cooperate 
in the solution of common state problems across 
state lines; and 

WHEREAS joint action by the states through 
bistate agencies of their own creation under such 
compacts and under their own direction and con- 
trol have effectively contributed to improved gov- 
ernment and services to the peoples of their re- 
spective states; and 

Whereas the interstate compact offers even 
greater opportunity for resolution of common 
state and local problems by two or more states; and 

WuHenreE<As the interstate compact enables two or 
more states to deal jointly with local matters in- 
volving communities that overlap state boundaries 
and which, if encompassed within one state, would 
require no federal consent; and 

WHEREAS such joint action by the states enables 
their people to resolve many common state and 
local problems without transfer of authority and 
centralization of control over such matters to the 
federal government; and 

Whereas the continued vigor of our federal 
system of government depends upon the observ- 





ance of the constitutional principles, proprieties 
and restraints by both the federal government and 
the states; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Gover- 
nors’ Conference views with concern efforts to as- 
sert federal jurisdiction and control over the 
operations and internal administration of state 
agencies created pursuant to interstate compacts; 
and 

Be it further resolved that the Governors’ 
Conference herewith records its opposition to the 
proposed House Joint Resolution 615 and any 
similar bill or resolution which would require 
prior congressional approval before state legis- 
lation authorizing state activities under the terms 
of compacts already approved by Congress could 
become effective; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this resol- 
ution be forwarded to each member of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

WHEREAS the youth of America is our greatest 
resource, the basis of our national strength and 
the hope for the future of our free democratic 
society; and 

WHeREAS youth in conflict with itself, with the 
community and with the law has become a matte 
of deep concern to the communities, to the several 
state governments and to the nation; and 

Wuereas the rapid expansion and relocation 
of the nation’s population, in combination with 
all of the elements of an increasingly complex 
society, have contributed to the emergence of 
juvenile delinquency as a major social problem, 
with specific aspects that weaken the moral 
strength of our free society; and 

Wuereas these problems affect the family, the 
community, the states and the nation with in- 
calculable costs in wrecked lives and in private 
and public expenditures for rehabilitation, treat- 
ment and institutionalization; and 

Wuereas resolving the problems of juvenile 
delinquency must involve all aspects of the several 
causes of juvenile delinquency and should rein- 
force parental responsibility and a strong family 
life, expand satisfactory public and private em- 
ployment opportunities, provide equal educa- 
tional opportunity and offer a healthful and pro- 
ductive environment; and 

Wuereas these solutions to the broad problem 
of juvenile delinquency will require the deter- 
mined and coordinated efforts of citizens, their 
communities, their local, state and national 
governments, the nation’s press, radio and tele- 
vision facilities, and the many public and private 
agencies working in the fields of the courts, em- 
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ployment, counselling and guidance, treatment, 
welfare and education; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Fifty- 
second Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference establish a Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency to help marshal all public and private 
efforts to combat juvenile delinquency and to 
serve as liaison with the several agencies of the 
federal government, with the several state govern- 
ments and with the public and private agencies 
working in the field of juvenile delinquency 
prevention. 


CHILEAN DISASTER 

WHEREAS our South American neignbor, the 
Republic of Chile, has been ravaged by earth- 
quakes, tidal waves, landslides and volcanic 
eruptions causing a toll in dead and missing of 
approximately 5,000 persons, damage to homes 
and property estimated at half a billion dollars, 
and catastrophic dislocation of its population, 
economy and plans for controlling inflation; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Gover- 
nors here assembled for the Fifty-second Annual 
Meeting of the Governors’ Conference offer their 
heartfelt sympathy to President Jorge Alessandri 
Rodriguez and the people of Chile and pledge 
their continuing assistance in the relief work and 
long-range reconstruction made necessary by the 
recent disaster. 


COMMITTEE ON CIiviL DEFENSE 

Wuereas the Governors’ Conference Special 
Committee on Civil Defense has functioned for 
the last four years; and 

Wuereas there is a continuing need for the 
Governors’ Conference to give its attention to 
civil defense; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Fifty- 
second Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference that the Chairman appoint a Standing 
Committee on Civil Defense to concern itself with 
keeping under continuous scrutiny the various 
problems relating to civil defense. 


FALLOUT PROTECTION 

Whereas the people of America feel deep con- 
cern for the international situation and its effect 
upon the safety and future of each citizen; and 

Wuereas they know that the freedom and the 
lives of the people of this nation are inextricably 
bound to the fate of free peoples throughout the 
world; and 

WHEREAS all free peoples today confront, in the 
form of the steadily growing force and resources 
of Soviet Communism, a threat without parallel 
in their history; and 
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Wuenreas the simultaneous evolution of science 
and weaponry makes this threat a menace of such 
proportions as has been confronted by no oiler 
generation; and 

Wuereas the success of diplomatic negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union, involving both the 
safeguarding of freedom in places such as Berlin 
and progress toward disarmament, depends criti- 
cally upon our national strength and our national 
resolve; and 

Whereas the need for government to assure 
adequate defenses for our population is a moral, 
political and military requisite of our times; and 

Wuereas the President of the United States has 
declared that “our total defense is incomplete and 
meaningless without reliable and _ responsible 
home defense” and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
stated that a fallout shelter program is “essential” 
both to our military defense and to our policy of 
seeking peace through deterrence of nuciear at- 
tack; and 

WHEREAS the Secretary of State has made it em- 
phatically clear that there is a direct relationship 
between a fallout shelter program and the effec- 
tive conduct of foreign policy; and 

Wuereas the Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency has indicated that fallout protection 
for our people is essential to withstand nuclear 
blackmail; and 

Wuereas the health, the safety and the survival 
of the individual citizen is a matter of paramount 
state and national concern; and 

Wuereas the fallout protection essential to the 
survival of tens of millions of Americans, in the 
event of a nuclear attack upon our country, is 
readily obtainable; and 

WHEREAS it is a matter of utmost gravity and 
urgency that protective steps be taken by and for 
the people of every state in our Union, and to 
make these steps effective that further supporting 
action be taken by the federal government; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that all appropri- 
ate building standards and specifications—local, 
state and federal—be modified to provide for ade- 
quate fallout protection in all future construction; 
and 

Be it further resolved that the Congress and the 
President of the United States be and hereby are 
respectfully memorialized to 

1. Declare it to be the policy of the United 

States that every American citizen have ef- 
fective fallout protection as promptly as 
possible; 

Provide affirmative additional support to 
state, local and individual initiative in ob- 
taining essential fallout protection by, among 
other things, 


authorizing a federal income tax deduc- 
tion for the cost of fallout shelters (up 
to a maximum of $100 per planned 
shelter occupant) ; 
appropriating the funds needed to pro- 
vide fallout protection in all existing 
and future federal buildings; 
making fallout protection mandatory 
in all construction built with federal 
funds or financed with federal loans or 
guarantees except where this cannot be 
done without undue hardship; 
developing effective alternative plans to 
provide fallout protection in those in- 
stances where undue hardship exists; 
and 
providing fallout protection for the exec- 
utive, legislative and judicial branches 
of the federal government and for the 
Armed Forces of the United States to 
assure the continuity of their function- 
ing in the event of nuclear war; and 
Provide the funds to accelerate work on 
a comprehensive nationwide program of 
nuclear protection, warning and training; 
and 
Accelerate the establishment with federal 
funds of a nationwide, fully automatic 
system of monitoring for radioactive fallout, 
using modern computer techniques, supple- 
mented with an improved attack-proof sys- 
tem of radio communication with shelter 
occupants; and 
Direct that an immediate and intensive 
program of research be undertaken looking 
to action which would make possible national 
recovery following a nuclear attack, includ- 
ing vigorous new steps for decontamination, 
for the pre-positioning, preservation and 
distribution of food supplies, for the puri- 
fication of water, for the pre-positioning, 
rationing and distribution of fuel, clothing, 
medicines, building materials and other 
supplies, and for the most effective employ- 
ment of the surviving population to assure 
national recovery; and 
Direct the Department of Defense to include, 
to the extent feasible, in accredited National 
Guard training programs instruction in civil 
defense for certain specialists and other 
selected personnel; and 
Be it further resolved that Congress appropriate 
funds to match state and local expenditures for 
civil defense administrative and personnel costs 
as authorized by Public Law 85-606; and 
Be it further resolved that copies of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the President of the United 





States, to the Secretary of the United States Senate, 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States and to each member of Congress and 
that the members of Congress be urged to assert 
their best efforts to accomplish the purposes of this 
resolution. 


IN SUPPORT OF A STRONG 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR NATIONAL GUARD 

Wuereas the peace and security of the United 
States and of our Free World Allies continues to 
be threatened by the forces of International 
Communism; and 

Wuereas this threat encompasses aggression by 
total thermonuclear attack, conventional war, 
and the employment of economic and psychologi- 
cal pressures; and 

Wuereas the Army National Guard and the Air 
National Guard have attained a high level of 
mobilization readiness and are prepared to carry 
out their federally assigned missions as the first 
line reserves of the United States Army and United 
States Air Force; and 

Wuereas the Army National Guard and the 
Air National Guard are, by virtue of unit disper- 
sion, type of equipment in hand, and training, a 
force capable of rendering invaluable service in 
achieving recovery from a nuclear attack, or of 
assisting in recovery from any other form of dis- 
aster or emergency; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved (1) that the 
strength of the Army National Guard be main- 
tained at not less than 400,000, and the strength 
of the Air National Guard at not less than 72,000, 
and that an adequate force of full-time technicians 
for these components be programmed. 

(2) that the stability necessary for sound and 
effective training and administration be assured 
by projecting the strength of these components at 
those levels for a sufficient number of years to per- 
mit effective planning and efficient operations; 

(3) that the induction and indoctrination of 
newly enlisted members of the Army National 
Guard and the Air National Guard into active 
duty for training programs of the United States 
Army and the United States Air Force be pro- 
grammed at sufficient levels to sustain the above 
strength. 


AUTOMATION 

Wuereas the nation is undergoing a far-reach- 
ing transitional period with the ever-increasing 
introduction of automation in the production and 
distribution of material goods; and 

Wuereas the nation will experience great reper- 
cussions and occasional temporary dislocations in 
employment as a result of the introduction of au- 
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tomative equipment; and 

Wuereas the responsibilities and objectives of 
our educational system are being seriously affected 
by the changing requirements of industry in re- 
spect to basic skills of employees; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Fifty- 
second Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference that the Executive Committee explore the 
feasibility of sponsoring, or encouraging the spon- 
sorship by other appropriate groups, of a national 
conference representing government, industry and 
labor to further define the basic problems arising 
from automation facing the nation, and to mu- 
tually agree upon the basic procedures for solving 
these problems. 


STATE REGULATION OF NUCLEAR MATERIAL 


WuerEAS in 1959 Congress amended the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 to establish a procedure 
whereby states may assume the regulation of by- 
product, source and special nuclear materials in 
the interests of health and safety; and 

WHEREAS criteria have been drafted and sug- 
gested state legislation is being developed to es- 
tablish the necessary state legislative and admin- 
istrative framework within which states may 
perform these regulatory functions; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that each state 
examine its present statutory authority and ad- 
ministrative structure and take whatever steps are 
necessary so that when desirable and practicable 
the state, by agreement with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, may assume regulation of byproduct, 
source and special nuclear materials. 


STUDENT-TEACHER RATIOS 

WHEREAS the Executive Committee of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference has had under consideration 
since last year’s Annual Meeting in Puerto Rico 
the matter of supporting a nation-wide study of 
student-teacher ratios; and 

Wuereas this Fifty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference has had placed before 
it a sharp picture of this and other serious prob- 
lems in education; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that this Fifty- 
second Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference encourage continued study by competent 
authorities of existing student-teacher ratios. 


AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY DEVICES AND DESIGN 
FEATURES 


WHEREAS human suffering and economic loss 
resulting from traffic accidents have been increas- 
ing each year, with forecasts that this suffering and 
loss will increase at an accelerated rate as the num- 
bers of vehicles and drivers increase; and 
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WHEREAS research and study have demonstrated 
that certain safety devices and design features, 
which can be installed or incorporated in the ve- 
hicles at a relatively small cost at the time of man- 
ufacture, can produce a substantial reduction in 
the number and severity of injuries sustained in 
traffic accidents; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Commit- 
tee on Roads and Highway Safety of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference be requested to study ways and 
means of securing prompt acceptance and use of 
automotive safety devices and design features 
which will reduce the number and severity of in- 
juries sustained in traffic accidents; and 

Be it further resolved that the committee report 
its findings and recommendations to the next 
meeting of the Conference. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY RESEARCH 

Wuereas projection of current trends indicates 
that motor vehicle registration and travel will 
nearly double in the next fifteen years, thus in- 
creasing accident exposure; and 

WHEREAS existing accident control measures 
will be strained severely by this great increase in 
motor vehicle ownership and use; and 

WHEREAS a stepped-up research program offers 
great potential for developing greater effectiveness 
in our current accident prevention techniques and 
for finding new and better accident countermeas- 
ures; and 

Wuereas an effective program of traffic safety 
research tends to be more expensive than any one 
state can afford, and since results of such research 
would be beneficial to all states; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Commit- 
tee on Roads and Highway Safety of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference be requested to examine the 
feasibility of the several states joining together to 
carry forward a coordinated traffic safety research 
program and to explore possible methods of fi- 
nancing such a program. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY COMPACT 

Wuereas Public Law 85-684, approved by Con- 
gress in 1958, grants consent to the states to enter 
into interstate compacts for the purpose of pro- 
moting highway safety; and 

Wuereas the Western Governors’ Conference 
and the Western Interstate Committee on High- 
way Policy Problems of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments have endorsed in principle the develop- 
ing of an interstate compact relating to the 
interchange of driver licensing records and uni- 
form standards and procedures of driver licensing; 
and 

Wuereas the Council of State Governments has 


been requested to assist in drafting such a compact 
and to enlist in such endeavor the cooperation of 
other interested organizations; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Gover- 
nors’ Conference endorse in principle the estab- 
lishment of an interstate compact for the exchange 
of driver licensing records and other information 
and for the development of uniform driver licens- 
ing standards. 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Wuereas the Governors’ Conference Commit- 
tee on Roads and Highway Safety has worked dili- 
gently and successfully with representatives of the 
Congress and the Executive for continuation of 
the interstate highway construction program on 
the schedule originally enacted by the Congress, 
and the completion of such program is essential to 
the progress, welfare, and defense of the United 
States; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Fifty- 
second Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference that the work of this committee be com- 
mended and continued, and that the Conference 
and the committee urge the Congress and the Pres- 
ident and work with them to accomplish the fol- 
lowing goals: 

1. Continuation of the interstate highway con- 
struction program during fiscal 1961 and 
1962 at not less than the present levels of 
construction, to be financed as provided in 
the original Act of 1956 as supplemented by 
the Act of 1959, the latter of which should 
remain as now written without revision or 
modification; 

An increase in funds to be made available by 
the Congress at the earliest possible time to 
insure the completion of the entire 41,000 
mile interstate highway program on the 
schedule of construction originally enacted, 
with such additional revenues to come from 
deposit of a larger percentage of the federal 
automobile and parts excise taxes, other 
highway user taxes in effect under present 
laws after July 1, 1961, or any means or 
sources deemed appropriate by the Congress 
other than an increase in the $ cent federal 
tax on gasoline which will be effective after 
July 1, 1961; 

Elimination of administrative cutbacks 
which have lowered the highway construction 
and spending levels authorized by the Con- 
gress; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this resolu- 
tion be printed and separately mailed by the Secre- 
tariat to all members of the Congress, to the Presi- 
dent, and to all interested federal agencies. 





PROBLEMS OF THE AGING 

Wuereas the Governors’ Conference for many 
years has been acutely aware of the growing num- 
ber and complexity of problems faced by our in- 
creasing population of senior citizens, including 
health and medical care, employment and income 
maintenance, provision of suitable housing, and 
enrichment of leisure time activities; and 

Wuereas the most pressing of these problems is 
the financing of adequate health and medical care; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Fifty- 
second Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference that Congress be urged to enact legislation 
providing for a health insurance plan for persons 
65 years of age and over, to be financed principally 
through the contributory plan and framework of 
the Old-Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance 
system; and 

Be it further resolved that the states support and 
participate actively in the forthcoming White 
House Conference on Aging to the end that public 
and private agencies be stimulated and encour- 
aged to develop effective approaches to all the 
problems of the aging. 


THE HONORABLE G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 

Wuereas Governor G. Mennen Wiiliams is the 
senior member of the Governors’ Conference, with 
twelve years of service to his state, this Conference, 
and our nation; and 

WHEREAS, after six consecutive terms as Gover- 
nor of Michigan, he has chosen not to be a candi- 
date for reelection; and 

WHuerREAsS Governor Williams has contributed 
enormously to each of the twelve Annual Meetings 
of the Governors’ Conference in which he has 
joined, by his stimulating comment and valued 
participation in the affairs of the Conference; and 

Wuereas, by his courtesy, thoughtfulness and 
fair-mindedness, he has gained the friendship and 
respect of his fellow Governors; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Gover- 
nors of the American States and Territories here 
assembled for the Fifty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference express their high re- 
gard and warm personal esteem for Governor Wil- 
liams and for his long and dedicated service, and 
wish for him and his fine family continued happi- 
ness. 


GUESTS 


The Governors’ Conference appreciates sin- 
cerely the participation in its Annual Meeting of 
the Right Honorable John G. Diefenbaker, P.C., 
Q.C., M.P., Prime Minister of Canada; His Ex- 
cellency, Dr. Emilio Donato del Carril, the Am- 
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bassador from Argentina; His Excellency, Mr. 
Walther Moreira Salles, the Ambassador from 
Brazil; the Honorable L. H. Fountain, Member 
of Congress from North Carolina; the Honorable 
Maurice H. Stans, Director, Federal Bureau of the 
Budget; the Honorable Frank Bane, Chairman, 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations; the Honorable William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., Chairman, the President's Cofnmittee for 
Traffic Safety; the Honorable Bertha S. Adkins, 
Under Secretary, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, Vice Presi- 
dent, Fund for the Advancement of Education; 
and Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, Chairman, Commission 
on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of 
the Staff in the Secondary School. 


APPRECIATION 

The Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference will be an occasion long remem- 
bered by those fortunate enough to have been in 
attendance. The business sessions were thought- 
provoking and informative. Social affairs were 
pleasant and imaginative. The setting was lovely 
and restful. We are grateful to the State of Mon- 
tana and to its people for their many courtesies 
and kindnesses. Our particular appreciation for 
their friendly hospitality is expressed to Governor 
and Mrs. J. Hugo Aronson and the Host State 
Committee; to the Montana Beef Council, our 
hosts at the barbecue; to the many individuals and 
firms, too numerous to list, who gave funds, serv- 
ices and goods; and in general, those Montanans 
who opened their hearts in true western hospital- 
ity in a Conference that was record-breaking in 
many ways. 

We wish to thank the Montana Highway Patrol, 
the Montana National Guard, the National Park 
Service and the General Motors Corporation for 
providing safe, efficient transportation under cir- 
cumstances that might have been trying. 

Our deliberations have been well and accurately 
reported, thanks to the talents of the members of 
the press, radio and television corps and the ex- 
cellence of the services and equipment of the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies. 

The ownership, management and staff of the 
several hotels and motels at which Conference par- 
ticipants and guests stayed are to be commended 
for their efforts to make their visitors comfortable. 

To Governor J. Caleb Boggs, Chairman, the 
members of the Executive Committee and the 
chairmen and members of the several standing 
and special committees of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence, we desire to express our appreciation for the 
excellent leadership they have given the Confer- 
ence during the past year. 





In this article James Etheridge, Jr., Executive Secretary of the 


Florida Educational Television Commission, tells of the wide 


coverage and impressive results achieved through its educational 


TV system since the commission was established by statute in 1957. 


Further extension of the service is in progress now. Mr. Etheridge 


emphasizes that the basic purpose of the entire project is to 


improve the quality of education throughout the state, and for 


all age levels. 


Florida’s Educational TV 


by James Etheridge, Jr. 


FLORIDA is more than half way toward its statu- 
tory goal of interconnecting the state’s four 
universities, twenty-six junior colleges and 
community ETV stations in a state-wide edu- 
cational television network for the transmis- 
sion of credit courses. 

Four ETV stations—more than in any other 
state—are on the air, and a fifth, now under 
construction, will go on the air sometime this 
spring. Thus, all of the VHF educational chan- 
nels in Florida, as reserved by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, have been activated. 


SCOPE OF COVERAGE 

These stations are broadcasting classroom 
instruction to more than 150,000 students at all 
levels, a “TV enrollment” that is expected to 
more than double at the beginning of the next 
fall term. 

More than three million citizens, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the state’s population, are 
able to view these credit courses, as well as 
other educational programs, in their homes. 
The range of courses and programs runs 
through all age levels—from programs for pre- 
school-age children through adult education 
courses, cultural programs and public affairs 
discussions. 
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Within range of the ETV stations are all 
three existing state universities and one under 
construction; twelve community junior college 
centers and all classrooms and homes in more 
than half of the state’s sixty-seven counties. 

Plans for extended coverage now being con- 
sidered by the Florida Educational Television 
Commission will eventually make possible the 
extension of ETV service to twenty-six junior 
colleges and virtually the total population and 
public school enrollment of the state. 

The 1957 legislative act creating the com- 
mission was initiated and strongly sponsored 
by Governor LeRoy Collins who, in these days 
of sky-rocketing school enrollment pressures 
and problems, sees television as a means of 
helping teachers maintain and improve quality 
standards in public education. 

The act provided an appropriation of $600,- 
000, to which the 1959 legislature added $720,- 
000. In addition, foundations, civic, educa- 
tional and business organizations, including 
commercial TV stations, teachers, students and 
other private citizens, have donated more than 
$2 million to establish and operate ETV sta- 
tions. 

Stations at Gainesville and Tallahassee are 
operated by state universities, the Miami sta- 





tion by the Dade County Board of Public In- 
struction, and the Tampa-St. Petersburg and 


Jacksonville stations by non-profit community 


corporations. 

In providing facilities by which the latter 
two can serve the state network, the commis- 
sion has agreements under which these stations 
make available to the Commission, on request, 
up to one-third of their on-the-air broadcasting 
time for the transmission of college level in- 
struction for credit. 

Although the commission operates two mi- 
crowave links—one a duplex system intercon- 
necting the university station at Gainesville 
with the community station at Jacksonville, 
and another connecting St. Petersburg Junior 
College studios with the Tampa ETYV station 
transmitter—full “network”’ service is achieved 
by the exchange of video taped courses among 
the stations. 


COURSES, METHODS, PURPOSES 

The following courses are now being broad- 
cast and recorded by three production centers: 
at the University of Florida—first year French, 
Humanities, Communications, and Salesman- 
ship; at St. Petersburg Junior College—Biolog- 
ical Science; at Florida State University—first 
year English, Mathematics, and Geology. 

These and several other courses will be pro- 
duced and recorded at these studio centers, as 
well as in new studios at Miami, beginning 
next fall. 

Recommendations regarding what courses 
are most needed, what institutions should pro- 
duce them, and to what other institutions they 
should be available, are made by a “Task 
Force” of educators who represent all levels of 
public schoo! instruction in the state. 

The objective of the network programming 
is to make it possible for specific telecourses to 
be produced by the institution or institutions 
having available the best facilities, resources 
and personnel in a given subject field, and to 
be transmitted to all institutions for use by 
resident instructors, who will follow up with 
in-classroom discussion, answers to questions, 
experiments, demonstrations and tests. 

Putting together reports from some of the 
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more than 300 colleges and school systems in 
the nation using television in their instruc- 
tional programs, the Florida Commission finds 
that Dade County results are some of the most 
significant in the country. School officials there 
report that daily instruction broadcast by the 
Channel 2 ETV station at Miami, used in con- 
nection with an “extended day” schedule, en- 
ables school plants to house enrollments one- 
third larger than they normally could handle. 

Dr. Joe Hall, Superintendent of Dade 
Schools, says that the use of television has 
eliminated the need for about $3 million worth 
of classroom construction—although more 
classrooms are still needed. 

No pupil receives more than 50 minutes of 
TV instruction daily. Research reports say 
there is substantial evidence that TV has im- 
proved the quality of instruction in both tradi- 
tional classrooms and TV classrooms, some 
seating from 300 to 500 pupils for 25-minute 
periods, with smaller group follow-ups. 

With the TV teachers relieving the class- 
room teachers of routine preparation and de- 
livery of expository material, while assistants 
handle the roll checking and “housekeeping”’ 
chores, the classroom teachers have more time 
to give individual attention to those who need 
it. 

“I’ve been able to quit talking and lecturing 
all the time—and can now concentrate on some 
real teaching for the first time,’’ one classroom 
teacher expressed it. 

Maintaining and perhaps even improving 
the quality of instruction, in this era of vastly 
enrollments, of demands for a 
broadly educated citizenry, and mounting 
budget problems, is the primary objective of 
the educators and administrators who are de- 
veloping Florida’s use of educational televi- 
sion. 

There is mounting evidence that substantial 
savings can be effected while the quality of in- 
struction is actually improved, and the profes- 
sion of teaching further raised in public recog- 
nition and tangible remuneration. These are 
objectives which just about everyone agrees 
should be accomplished. 

As the educators and administrators point 


increased 
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out, in the light of increasing enrollments in 
Florida colleges and universities, even if it 
were possible to train and employ twice as 
many teachers as now, the enormous educa- 
tional task required could not be done ade- 


quately without the aid of television. 


ALL AVAILABLE TEACHERS NEEDED 

So, any previous concern about “‘technologi- 
cal unemployment” has been cleared away by 
the hard statistical facts—and by the increasing 
number of students in classrooms. One educa- 
tor has summarized: 

“We can use all the teachers we can possibly 
train—and still not do the job confronting us 
unless we make effective use of television. 

“We are not saying that television can make 
possible the employment of fewer teachers than 
we now have; it cannot. We are saying it may 
help us to do a sound—and even superior—job 
in the future with fewer teachers than would 
be required, or could even be obtained, if we 
restricted ourselves to old traditional methods 
in trying to meet the challenges of vastly in- 
creased enrollments.” 

How a “finer kind of teaching’ can come 
about through television was succinctly put in 
a report published in the May, 1958, issue of 
the NEA Journal, published by the National 
Education Association: 

“TV has the potential, as yet almost un- 
touched, for disseminating the skill of the espe- 
cially gifted teacher beyond the walls of a single 
classroom . 

“Thus far, there has been insufficient time 
for the development of great television teach- 
ers. They will have to grow with the new me- 
dium, although a few have already emerged to 
indicate how good classroom television can be. 
If national interest in educational TV con- 
tinues to develop, there will be hundreds or 
even thousands of them in another decade or 
two. The kinescopes and films of their presen- 
tations may help lift the quality of all Ameri- 
can education.” 

The same report emphasized that television 
can help in individualizing instruction and in 
reducing the size of learning groups working 
with individual teachers: “Communications 


devices can convey some of the rote material 
which must be taught, and free the teacher for 
the material that requires individual instruc- 
tion.” 


THE FLORIDA COMMISSION 

The Florida Educational Television Com- 
mission is a seven-member body, all of whom 
are appointed by the Governor. One member 
must be a representative of the State Board of 
Control, which supervises the state universi- 
ties, one a representative of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, one a county 
school superintendent, and four are members 
from the public at large. 

Members of the Commission are Judson 
Freeman, Jacksonville attorney, Chairman; 
Niles Trammell, Miami commercial TV sta- 
tion executive; Stan Witwer, Associate Editor 
of the St. Petersburg Times; J. Kenneth Bal- 
linger, Tallahassee attorney; Dr. Myron Blee, 
Educational and Research Officer, State Board 
of Control; Dr. James Wattenbarger, Tallahas- 
see, Director of the Community Junior College 
Division of the State Department of Educa- 
tion; and Floyd T. Christian, Superintendent 
of Pinellas County Schools, St. Petersburg. 

Executive Secretary of the commission is the 
author, and Professor William J. Kessler of the 
College of Engineering, University of Florida, 
is Consulting Engineer. The commission's 
headquarters are in the Knott Building, Tal 
lahassee. 


“THE POWERS OF TEACHING” 

The statute of 1957 which created the com- 
mission summarizes: ““The purpose of this Act 
is to provide through educational television a 
means of extending the powers of teaching in 
public education and of raising living and edu- 
cational standards of the citizens and residents 
of the state.” 

Functions of the commission are spelled out 
in the act as follows: 

“The Commission is authorized and em- 
powered to establish a television network con- 
necting such communities or stations as may be 
designated by the (State) Board (of Educa- 
tion) ....’° The commission “may lease from 





communications common carriers and use such 
transmission channels as may be necessary; pro- 
vided however, that should the commission de- 
cide, upon investigation, that it could more 
economically construct and maintain such 
transmission channels, it is authorized and em- 


powered to design, construct, operate and 


maintain the same... . 

‘Said network shall be utilized primarily for 
the instruction of students at existing and fu- 
ture colleges and universities, including com- 
munity or junior colleges .... 

“The origination and transmission of all 
programs over such network shall be as di- 
rected and authorized by the commission un- 
der plans approved by the Board and by the 
Board of Control] as such pertain to operations 
of the institutions under the supervision of the 
Board of Control. 

“The commission is authorized to encour- 
age: 

“1. The activation of unused reserved educational 
television channels; 
The extension of educational television net- 
work facilities; 
The coordination of Florida’s educational 
television system with those of other states; 
and 
The further development of educational tele- 
vision within the state. 


“The commission is authorized to act as ad- 
visor and consultant to educational television 
stations and programs whether supported by 
state, county, city or private funds. 

“The commission may cooperate with and 
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assist all local and state educational agencies 
in making surveys pertaining to the use and 
economics of educational television in the 
fields of primary, elementary, secondary or col- 
lege level education, and in the field of adult 
education .... 

‘*... may also assist all public agencies in the 
planning of programs calculated to further the 
education of the citizens of the state... . 

. Shall review and approve all expendi- 
tures of public funds by state agencies for the 
preparation or dissemination of educational 
television programs... .” 


THE CENTRAL GOAL: 
BETTER EDUCATION 

3asic instructional use of television—for the 
further improvement of teaching and learning 
achievements—is the primary objective of Gov- 
ernor Collins, the legislature and the commis- 
sion. 

No one has reported any objections to the 
happy probability that when community ETV 
stations turn out to be the most economical 
method of distributing instruction into class- 
rooms, it is also possible, at small additional 
cost, to provide enriching educational experi- 
ence to the entire population—from pre- 
kindergarten age to elderly adults in their 
homes. 

That Floridans are very much interested in 
this prospect is indicated by an increasing num- 
ber of inquiries from citizens in areas not yet 
reached by ETV: When are we going to get 
educational television in our community? 





The article that follows describes a comprehensive venture in 


public stocktaking and looking to the future of a state. Loren 


Hickerson, its author, Executive Director of the State University 


of Iowa Alumni Association, was Secretary of the Governor's 


Commission on Economic and Social Trends in Iowa, which 
reported to the Governor and the people at the end of 1958. The 
report, as Mr. Hickerson points out, already has borne initial fruit, 


by contributing to governmental action and by stimulating 


statewide interest and study that continue now. The author here 


describes the setting in which the commission was created, sum- 


marizes the scope of its work and recommendations, sets forth 


in particular its proposals on government organization, and indicates 


the promising aftermath of its labors. 


Looking to lowa’s Future 





by Loren Hickerson 


FROM THE EARLIEST DAYs Of the industrial revo- 
lution, the American states have faced the per- 
ennial dilemma of modifying the machinery of 
state and local government to fit new social 
needs, in the face of an innate public resistance 
to governmental change. 

The fact of the dilemma reflects an Ameri- 
can strength, for the resistance connotes a 
healthy measure of deep-rooted public respect 
for principles enunciated when the nation was 
new, and the preservation of the fruits of hard- 
won political freedom was both the golden op- 
portunity and the sacred duty of government 
itself. 

But the dilemma reflects also an American 
weakness, for public resistance to governmen- 
tal change makes little distinction between the 
principles of democratic government and the 
machinery by which the principles are carried 
out. Hence, in their proper concern that the 
basic principles be preserved, the people toler- 
ate out-moded machinery (some even seem to 
champion it!) without regard for the reality 
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that, as the machinery of government becomes 
outdated, it becomes more and more cumber- 
some, costly and inefficient, tending ultimately 
to corrode the very principles we are deter- 
mined to preserve. 

The heavily industrialized states have wres- 
tled with the dilemma for generations. It is a 
comparatively new phenomenon in the lead- 
ing agricultural states, where industrial and 
population growth has been comparatively 
slow. But the phenomenon has fully arrived in 
the rural states, and it is on a new scale and ina 
new dimension. 

The modern-day problems related to social 
and governmental organization in the indus- 
trial states have been associated largely with 
mushrooming growth; in the principal agricul- 
tural states the problems are associated both 
with growth and with decline. In the face of 
innate public attitudes toward governmental 
change, this fact alone represents a strong ele- 
ment of complication. 

But there are yet additional factors which, 





in a rural state, pose especially nettlesome 
problems. Of all states, the heavily agricultural 
ones have been insulated longest and most 
completely from the problem itself; their peo- 
ple have not had to face the need to alter the 
machinery of government in any substantial 


manner; they tend, therefore, to be the more 
reluctant to do so. Moreover, in their very 
partnership with the good earth, rural Ameri- 
cans long have possessed something of an extra 
measure of personal independence, to which 
change (particularly in governmental pat- 
terns) looms as no idle threat. In such an en- 
vironment, even a clear-cut need for change 
may be discounted more easily, and resistance 
to it may be stronger. 


THE IOWA SETTING 

How ‘the pace of change in modern Ameri- 
can life can affect a rural state is reflected with 
particular clarity in Iowa. The paradoxes in- 
herent in rural area development in an indus- 
trial age are especially evident in the Hawk- 
eye State. 

lowa’s borders encompass a quarter of the 
nation’s best farmland, and a greater percent- 
age of the state’s land area is under active cul- 
tivation than in any other state. By these meas- 
ures, Iowa is by all odds the nation’s leading 
agricultural state. Yet the annual dollar value 
of Iowa’s industrial product now regularly ex- 
ceeds the annual dollar value of its prodigious 
agricultural output, and many of Iowa’s indus- 
trial concerns are national leaders. 

The state has registered consistent net pop- 
ulation gains through the years. But the census 
of 1950 revealed that fifty-five of Iowa’s ninety- 
nine counties had fewer citizens in 1950 than 
they had in 1900. Only about a third of Iowa’s 
counties have grown noticeably in the half-cen- 
tury, and the current growth of only eight in- 
dustrial-urban counties is credited largely with 
keeping the whole state on the plus side of the 
population ledger. 

The reason for Iowa’s massive population 
shifts is self-evident. In the nation’s greatest 
farm state, machines now do most of the work 
of farmhands. The farmhands have had to go 
elsewhere for employment. The rapid pace of 
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industrial development, particularly in eastern 
Iowa nearest the Chicago industrial complex, 
has served to stem a portion of the out-migra- 
tion from rural areas. (Iowa’s rate of indus- 
trial growth has exceeded the national rate for 
the past several years.) But in terms of patterns 
of government, population shifts have left too 
much government in great parts of Iowa, and 
too little of it in the areas of rapid growth. 

More than any other, this fact has served to 
focus Iowa citizen attention and concern upon 
the whole framework of Iowa government in 
particular, and of Iowa life in general. Inevit- 
ably, equitable legislative apportionment is 
the central core of concern. In the absence of 
regular and consistent legislative reapportion- 
ment the state’s population shifts have tended 
to under-representation of the cities and over- 
representation of the rural counties. This situa- 
tion is not unique to Iowa, nor even to the 
agricultural states. In lowa, however, counties 
with less than 30 per cent of the population 
can Outvote counties with more than 70 per 
cent of the state’s people, in both houses of the 
General Assembly. 

This is one of the facts that have sharpened 
public attention on the sweeping character of 
change in modern-day Iowa, and have raised 
fundamental questions regarding the welfare 
of Iowa as a sovereign state. 

Increasingly during recent years, individ- 
uals have expressed concern that the people 
were too little aware of changes which are af- 
fecting the entire social, political, economic 
and governmental stability of Iowa, and that 
the state’s abilities to guide and direct the 
course of its own future were being abrogated 
through public inaction. 


LAUNCHING THE COMMISSION 

In recognition of this growing concern, in 
the summer of 1957, Governor Herschel C. 
Loveless named twenty-one Iowans to form the 
nucleus of a Citizens’ Committee, to be 
broadly representative of Iowa life, to study 
the facts and portents of the state’s life. In sim- 
ple terms, his charge upon the committee at 
its organizational meeting in November, 1957, 
was: Put together a picture of what is happen- 
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ing in Iowa, why it is happening, what should 
be done about it, and by whom. He asked that 
the committee formulate its own rules of pro- 
that it additional 
members for his appointment to it. He sug- 


cedure and recommend 
gested that the committee report to the Gov- 
ernor (and through him, to the people of 
Iowa) prior to the opening of the 1959 session 
of the General Assembly. To head the commit- 
tee as Chairman, he named Dr. Howard 
Bowen, the highly regarded president of Grin- 
nell College. 

These twenty-one citizens became the nu- 
cleus of the Governor’s Commission on Eco- 
nomic and Social Trends in Iowa. Functioning 
as an executive board for the commission, the 
group formulated a set of “Rules for Proce- 
dure’”’ for the commission's guidance, drew up 
a list of leading citizens in all general fields of 
lowa activity from which the Governor might 
name additional members of the commission, 
and agreed that the group would conduct its 
investigations through eleven subcommittees, 
each to be concerned specifically with study 
and recommendations within a well-defined 
area of interest and concern. The subcommit- 


tees were, respectively, on agriculture, indus- 


try, labor, power resources, water resources, 
education, transportation, human resources, 
government organization, local community 
development, and state promotion. 

In a statement on its objectives and goals the 
executive board emphasized that the commis- 
sion would seek “to stimulate the widest possi- 
ble discussion of Iowa's present and future, 
and the widest possible citizen participation 
in the work of the Commission.” 

Subsequent appointments by the Governor 
brought the commission’s membership to ap- 
proximately one hundred, and it became 
known informally as “The Committee of One 
Hundred.” 

[The commission conducted 
during 1958. From the beginning it sought the 
greatest possible unanimity for its findings. 
The membership of the full commission was 
broadly representative of all general fields of 
Iowa life. To facilitate unanimity, the mem- 
bership of each subcommittee was made gen- 


its activities 


erally representative of various areas of activ- 
ity. Farm leaders, for example, served not only 
on the agriculture subcommittee but on the 
subcommittees on labor, industry and each of 
the other fields. Thus, the farm point of view 
was reflected in all subcommittee discussions. 
In the same manner, each subcommittee rep- 
resented a balance of representation of state 
activity. 


DES MOINES CONFERENCE 

Early in 1958 the commission held a two- 
day conference in Des Moines, to which repre- 
sentatives of the press, radio and television 
were especially invited. The conference had a 
twofold objective: (1) to provide commission 
members with a common background of 
knowledge about current changes and prob- 
lems in Iowa, as viewed by experts; and (2) 
through the communications media, to publi- 
cize this heavily concentrated dose of “Iowa in- 
formation” throughout the state, as a back- 
drop for further commission activities. 

The conference program presented author- 
ities in various fields of Iowa life, together with 
experts in regional development from outside 
the state. The titles of the papers indicate the 
breadth of the bill-of-fare: “What Makes a 
Great State Great?,” “Adjustment Trends in 
Iowa Agriculture,” “Lessons from the New 
England Development Program,” ““The Role 
of Population Changes in lowa Development,” 
“The Iowa State of Mind,” “Key Factors in 
Revional Economic Development,” “The 
Evoix my of Iowa.” 

In his appearance before the commission, 
Governor Loveless expressed the challenge to 
which he had asked the citizens’ group to ad- 
dress itself: “Iowa has reached a rather critical 
point in its development. If we are to continue 
to move ahead with the rest of the nation, we 
must re-evaluate our strong points and adapt 
ourselves to the changed and changing world 
in which we are going to be living. . . .” 

In discussing objectives from the commis- 
sion’s point of view, Chairman Bowen put it 
more bluntly: “Our economic, political and 
social institutions were designed for the horse- 
and-buggy age. They must be modernized to 





meet the challenge of an age of automation and 
space travel. Any area of the country that fails 
to adjust its way of life, and its thinking, to the 
stern requirements of modern technology will 
fall behind in the march of progress. Our job 
is to help the people of Iowa catch up to the 
technical realities of our time.” 

The conference was extremely well reported 
by the Iowa press. Copies of the complete pro- 
ceedings were provided for each commission 
member. Additional copies were made availa- 
ble to interested individuals and organizations 
throughout the state. Radio Station WSUI, 
operated by the University of Iowa, carried the 
full proceedings of the conference “‘live.”” Sub- 
sequently, the station made an hour-long taped 
program featuring the conference’s general 
theme and highlights. Of Iowa’s sixty-seven 
radio stations, twenty-two ordered this pro- 
gram for local use. 


PREPARING THE FINDINGS 

During the summer of 1958, the eleven sub- 
committees conducted their separate studies 
and readied their reports. In preliminary form, 
each report was reviewed by the commission's 
executive board in an all-day meeting attended 
also by the chairmen of all subcommittees. 
Where serious lack of agreement was evident 
in this “dry run” of the commission report, the 
point at issue was referred back to the subcom- 
mittee for review. Many areas of potential dis- 
agreement were thus ironed out before the re- 
port came up for final consideration by the 
commission. (In one notable instance a sub- 
committee declined to alter its position on a 
disputed point, and subsequently carried the 
day with the full commission.) 

The final reports of the subcommittees were 
complete by late October. They totaled 140 
typewritten pages of study and recommenda- 
tion. From this grist, a special drafting commit- 
tee distilled a thirty-five page report which 
sought to finalize the work of the commission. 
On November 25 the commission’s full mem- 
bership met to consider the document as a 
whole. 

The members agreed upon certain changes 
and modifications. Not once did they reach an 
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impasse, and the amended report received the 
unanimous approval of the commission. In 
mid-December the report was submitted to the 
Governor and to the people of Iowa. 


A COMPREHENSIVE REPORT 

The report of the Governor’s Commission 
on Economic and Social Trends in Iowa is 
most significant, perhaps, for the breadth of its 
study of Hawkeye State life. It contained some 
seventy recommendations, many of them call- 
ing for specific action by the General Assem- 
bly, many others for positive programs by pri- 
vate or quasi-public agencies. In certain areas, 
notably that of government reorganization, 
the commission called for sweeping reforms. 

The foremost recommendation, in the com- 
mission’s own view, was for establishment of a 
permanent Office of State Planning, directly 
responsible to the Governor. Such an agency 
was imperative, the commission felt, to provide 
a responsible and ongoing medium for Iowa 
planning. 

“Repeatedly in our deliberations,” said the 
report, “we felt the need of a continuing 
agency at the center of state government which 
could provide leadership and guidance in plan- 
ning and encouraging the future development 
of the state.” Such an office, said the commis- 
sion, would assist the Governor in discharging 
his responsibilities as the state’s chief develop- 
ment officer, and would formulate “long-range 
programs for state advancement in all fields, 
including the reorganization of state and local 
government, economic and industrial develop- 
ment, and the general improvement of local 
communities and their services.” 

Taking an objective look at the Iowa econ- 
omy, the commission recognized the continu- 
ing primacy of agriculture, but noted that 
more rapid industrial growth was possible and 
highly desirable—to utilize the state’s excess 
supply of high-quality labor and further to di- 
versify the agricultural economy. A particular 
goal was more agriculture-related industry. 

The commission called Iowa governmental 
institutions and procedures “clearly outdated” 
and “grossly inadequate for the tasks that lie 
ahead.” At the state level, the commission 
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found the Governor “scarcely more than the 
titular head of a sprawling and uncoordinated 
maze of administrative agencies,’ without 
power to supply the leadership required or to 
assume adequately the responsibility of a chief 
executive. At the local level, the study found 
“a multitude of small and inefficient units of 
government,” and a virtual absence of means 
to integrate the government of towns and out- 
lying rural areas. 

“A wholesale overhaul is clearly indicated,” 
said the report. “Constitutional revisions, leg- 
islative enactments and administrative actions 
are needed that will permit and accomplish 
the effective reform of state and local govern- 
ment in Iowa.” 

The commission urged the legislature to in- 
crease the level of its support of the state’s in- 
stitutions of higher learning, to underwrite a 
long-range building program on their cam- 
puses, and to provide financial support for a 
current project in which public and private 
colleges jointly are studying the state’s future 
higher educational needs. The report endorsed 
continued reorganization of the state’s second- 
ary school districts, and suggested that require- 
ments for state aid should be “strengthened 
with special regard to hastening the reorganiza- 
tion” of small and inefficient districts. Also rec- 
ommended was a codification of existing laws 
relating to Iowa education, as a basis for sound 
revisions in this body of law. To facilitate top- 
quality educational leadership, the report 
urged the legislature to eliminate statutory 
salary ceilings for the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and his assistants, and to 
repeal an existing provision of law which re- 
quires Senate confirmation of the Superintend- 
ent’s appointment by the State Board of 
Education. 

With respect to taxation, the commissici 
noted that “sound development increases the 
base of wealth and income in the state;” that 
Iowa's wealth and income “are clearly sufficient 
to support the best in government and social 
services; and that, as the state’s economy 
grows, ‘a higher proportion of our resources 
must be devoted to building the good of 
lowa.”’ 


A full review of the recommendations is be- 
yond the scope of this article. They ranged 
from a proposal that the General Assembly be- 
gin an early and continuing program of water- 
shed development to a recommendation that 
local churches conduct self-studies of their 
changing roles, in the light of past and antici- 
pated community changes in rural Iowa. Spe- 
cific recommendations for action covered the 
full range of the commission’s studies. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
GOVERNMENT 

Of special importance, however, are the rec- 
ommendations with respect to government re- 
organization. These are digested here from the 
commission report: 


The Executive Branch 

1. The state ballot should be shortened so 
that only the Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor are elected, both for four-year terms. 
Other now elective offices should be appointive 
—those of the Secretary of State, Auditor, 
Treasurer, Attorney General, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and the Commerce Commissioners. 


2. Existing departments, boards and com- 
missions should be consolidated into a logical 
organization by function. Boards and com- 
missions primarily exercising administrative 
functions should be replaced by single execu- 
tive heads. (Advisory and appeal boards might 
be advisable in some areas of administration.) 


3. The Governor should be given power to 
control more effectively the expenditures of 
state agencies. He should have power of item 
veto in appropriations bills. All financial mat- 
ters should be centered in one state agency di- 
rectly responsible to the Governor. The post- 
auditing function should be transferred to a 
legislative auditor. 


4. An effective personnel system should be 
created. All state employees (other than de- 
partmental executives, officials on the Gover- 
nor’s staff, and employees of higher educational 
institutions administered by the Board of 
Regents) should be placed under a single state 
civil service with a merit system. 





The Legislative Branch 

5. The commission recommended that the 
state constitution be amended to provide for 
one house to be apportioned on districts of 
equal population size, and for the other to be 
apportioned on an area basis with some weight 
given to the population factor. The amend- 
ment should provide for automatic enforce- 
ment to assure apportionment every ten years. 

6. The commission believed that annual 
legislative sessions would provide the best solu- 
tion to the increased task of legislating for the 
expanding scale of state operations, and that 
any legislative matter should be eligible for en- 
actment at any session. 

7. The commission recommended that State 
Representatives, as well as Senators as now, be 
elected for four-year terms. To maintain pub- 
lic interest and make it possible for the electors 
to vote for state officers every two years, it rec- 
ommended a system of staggered terms. 


The Judicial Branch 

8. The commission recommended that leg- 
islation based on a proposal of the Judicial Ad- 
ministration Committee of the lowa State Bar 
Association be enacted and that the General 
Assembly take steps to amend the constitution 
to make the proposal effective. District and 
State Supreme Court judgeships presently are 
filled by election and partisan ballot. The Bar 
Association’s proposed amendment would pro- 
vide for gubernatorial appointment of judges 
from among candidates recommended by 
commissions of lawyers and laymen. Such ap- 
pointed judges later would be subject to 
popular vote only on the question of their re- 
tention in office. 


Local Government 

9. A broadening of home rule powers was 
proposed for cities, towns and counties. 

10. The report recommended that Boards 
of Supervisors be given sufficient power to 
make them responsible and accountable for 
the efficient operation of county government, 
and that all other elective county offices (ex- 
cept that of County Attorney) be abolished and 
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their functions performed by officials ap- 
pointed by the Board of Supervisors. It was 
also recommended that all county or township 
boards and commissions which have autono- 
mous or semi-autonomous status (except the 
county board of education) be made subject to 
the overall control of the Board of Supervisors. 

11. The report held that the legislature 
should authorize optional forms of govern- 
ment from which counties may choose, includ- 
ing the county-manager and county-executive 
forms. 

12. The 1957 General Assembly had au- 
thorized appointment of one county superin- 
tendent of schools to serve two or more adja- 
cent counties. The commission endorsed this 
legislation and recommended legislative in- 
vestigation to determine whether other county 
functions could be performed on a multi- 
county basis (particularly that of medical ex- 
aminer to replace the coroner system). 

13. The report further proposed constitu- 
tional and legislative steps toward enabling 
legislation to authorize consolidation of county 
governments and formation of unified city- 
county governments. 


Constitutional Convention 

14. The commission recommended that a 
statewide, bipartisan constitutional revision 
committee be established, with adequate funds 
to enable it to study fully the problems of re- 
vising the state constitution and report to the 
people. The commission urged all Iowans to 
vote favorably when the question appears on 
the ballot in 1960: “Shall there be a conven- 
tion to revise the Constitution, and amend the 
same?” . 

15. Meantime, the report recommended 
that the General Assembly liberalize the ex- 
isting constitutional amending process to per- 
mit the people to initiate constitutional pro- 
posals and to reduce the time required for 
amendments to become effective. 


PROMISING CONSEQUENCES 

From the beginning of its studies, members 
of Iowa’s “Committee of One Hundred” rec- 
ognized the odds against early or dramatic evi- 
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dence of the impact of its work. As a volunteer 
citizen group, its members paid their own per- 
sonal expenses of participation in the pro- 
gram. The costs of the commission reports, cor- 
respondence and the like were defrayed as a 
public service by various state and private 
agencies, notably the Governor’s office, the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs at the University of 
Iowa, Grinnell College and the University of 
Iowa Alumni Association. Under these circum- 
stances, no organized program of ‘follow 
through” was possible, to urge and to imple- 
ment the actions of the agents and agencies 
that were called upon by the commission to 
act. 

Despite this obvious limitation, concrete 
values resulting from its activities already are 
evident. 

The 1959 session of the Iowa General As- 
sembly enacted measures in several fields re- 
lated, directly or indirectly, to commission 
recommendations. Significant among these 
were (1) substantial increases in appropria- 
tions for Iowa’s state institutions of higher 


learning, and the provision for more extensive 


research on Iowa's needs in this field; (2) in- 
creased state support for local elementary and 
secondary schools; (3) establishment of a mar- 
keting division in the Department of Agricul- 
ture; (4) increased appropriations for the lowa 
Development Commission, and expansion of 
its program to aid local community develop- 
ment activities; (5) enabling legislation for a 
program of comprehensive city planning 
among cities of less than 25,000; (6) authority 
for county zoning; (7) liberalization of work- 
men’s and unemployment compensation laws; 
(8) an appropriation to survey the state's high- 


way, road and street needs; (9) establishment 
of a Reciprocity Board to deal with reciproc- 
ity agreements with other states; (10) pro- 
vision that Iowa’s commerce commissioners 
will become appointive officers in 1963; (11) 
first passage of a proposed constitutional 
amendment providing for extensive judicial 
reforms based upon the Iowa Bar Association 
proposals; and (12) measures providing for 
consolidation of certain county offices. 

‘The commission's report has met with a far 
greater measure of public interest than the 
group anticipated, and the interest is continu- 
ing. Requests for copies of it, or of specific sub- 
committee studies, have been received from 
scores of individuals and from a wide variety 
of lowa agencies, public and private. Churches, 
schools, colleges and universities, newspapers 
and radio-T’V stations, have reflected particu- 
lar interest. So have representative farm, labor 
and industrial organizations, agencies con- 
cerned directly with local planning and devel- 
opment, and community study clubs. 

A particularly hopeful development has 
been the work of a Citizens’ Committee for a 
Constitutional Convention, seeking an affirma- 
tive vote this year on the question of calling a 
convention to revise the constitution—a pro- 
posal which must appear on the ballot every 
ten years. 

Said the Committee of One Hundred in its 
report: ‘““We must achieve a spirit of commu- 
nity, a sense of civic pride, and the will to 
make Iowa an outstanding state from the point 
of view of human values.” Members of the 
commission may take a measure of confidence 
from present indications that the spirit they 
sought to serve is rising. 





In this paper David Welborn of the Bureau of Government 
Research, Indiana University, reviews existing patterns of federal- 
state cooperation in regulating economic activity. He deals 
particularly with such cooperation between the states on the 

one hand and the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Federal Communications Commission, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Mr. Welborn’s study indicates that the most successful 
cooperation, and that which is most frequently practiced, is on an 
essentially informal basis, and that the more rigid forms have been 
less productive. What occurs henceforth, he concludes, will depend 
primarily upon realization of the importance of cooperation in 
making regulatory tasks easier, and upon initiative and imagination 
in agencies at both levels of government in applying and expanding 


the available cooperative forms. 


National-State Cooperation 


In Regulatory Administration’ 


by David Welborn 


Two of the important American political de- 
velopments in the Twentieth Century have 
been the expansion of the powers and func- 
tions of government at all levels and an accom- 
panying realignment of responsibility between 
the nation and the states. With the realign- 
ment has come cooperation between the two 


*The material on which this article is based came largely 
from various annual reports of the agencies, the annual 
reports of the Committee on Cooperation between State 
and Federal Commissions of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, and a committee 
print prepared by the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Government Operation, 
Staff Report on Replies from Federal Agencies to Question- 
naire on Intergovernmental Relations, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, 1956. Further information about some of the pro- 
grams was obtained in interviews in Washington, D.C., in 
1958 and 1959, made possible partly by a grant of the Social 
Science Research Council. 


jurisdictions in many functional areas through 
varied devices. The forms and workings of the 
new federalism have been reviewed in numer- 
ous studies, but the particular emphasis, in 
most cases, seems to have been upon the finan- 
cial aspects of cooperation and grant-in-aid 
programs. 

One vital area has been strikingly neglected: 
the cooperation between the nation and the 
states in regulation of economic activity. The 
development of the national economy has re- 
sulted in broadening the definition of the 
national constitutional power to regulate com- 
merce, a power which has been implemented 
in numerous areas. Despite this, states retain 
much responsibility for regulation of intra- 
state and, in some areas, considerable re- 
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sponsibility as regards interstate commerce. 
Moreover, subjects of regulation, goals of 
regulation, and kinds of regulation at the 
national and state levels are often similar. 
Because of the entwinement of interstate and 
intrastate commerce and because of functional 
similarities, a pattern of cooperation in regula- 
tion has emerged. 

This pattern will be described in general 
terms in the pages that follow, to show the 
scope and types of cooperation. The discussion 
will be limited, however, to programs in which 
the national independent regulatory commis- 
sions are involved. Thus several points of in- 
terest involving national executive agencies, 
such as cooperation in pure food and drug 
regulation and joint mine inspection, will be 
omitted. Nor does the treatment deal with 
statutory divisions and delegation of labor in 
such fields as state regulation of insurance 
companies and som: areas of labor relations 
and transportation regulation. 

Cooperation between national and state reg- 
ulatory agencies can be traced to a conference 
of national and state regulatory commissioners 
in 1889, just two years after the establishment 
of the first national regulatory commission. 
[he conference was held at the invitation of 
Chairman Thomas M. Cooley of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Since then coopera- 
established 
among the states and the national agencies in 
several fields either as a result of statutory 


tive arrangements have been 


mandate or agency initiative. 


AREAS OF LITTLE COOPERATION 

Not all of the national independent regula- 
tory agencies maintain cooperative programs, 
and some cooperate only to a very limited ex- 
tent. The United States Tariff Commission 
and the Maritime Commission, because of the 
peculiar nature of their duties, have no coop- 
erative programs. Neither has the Federal 
Trade Commission, but at times, in specific 
cases when national and state laws or regula- 
tions are similar, information is exchanged or 
matters are referred to the states. This occurs, 
according to the FTC, “in a very limited num- 


ber of cases."" The National Labor Relations 


Act provides that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board may cede certain types of cases to 
a state or territory. No cession has ever been 
made, although informal conferences have 
been held with state agencies to discuss trans- 
fer of jurisdiction. 

The Civil Aeronautics 
greater amount of cooperative activity. It has 


Board exhibits a 


one employee who devotes approximately 10 
per cent of his time to national-state relations. 
He maintains liaison with a number of organ- 
izations, such as the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials and the Northwest 
Aviation Council, thus serving as a point of 
contact between the CAB and state officials. In 
addition, there is a cooperative program in 
which the states assist the naticnal government 
in enforcing civil air regulations. 

These federal agencies are limited by the 
nature of their functions in the amount of co- 
operation possible. The remaining regulatory 
agencies have considerably greater opportu- 
nities because of overlapping jurisdictions and 
common subjects of regulation. Thus the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
more extensive contacts with state regulatory 
bodies. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 

The Federal Reserve Board cooperates ex- 
tensively with state banking agencies in bank 
examination and supervision of dually regu- 
lated state banks. All state banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve System must 


be examined once each year by examiners of 
the Federal Reserve System, and the examina- 
tion is often scheduled to take place simulta- 
neously with state examination. When states 
require two examinations each year, state ex- 
aminers as a rule make one examination and 


Federal Reserve examiners the other. Reports 
are exchanged. Some states make no independ- 
ent examinations; the reports of the federal 
examiner are accepted in lieu of an independ- 
ent state examination. 

A large number of states use the uniform 
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federal Report of Condition for state banks. 
Changes in the report form are made by the 
Federal Reserve Board only after consultation 
with the National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks. Proceedings to correct prac- 
tices of state banks are often taken jointly by 
state and national authorities, although each 
has the right of independent action. Similarly, 
national approval of new state bank branches 
comes only after consultation with the respon- 
sible state agency. Periodically the National 
Association of State Bank Supervisors has co- 
operated with certain national agencies—the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, and the Comptroller of the Currency— 
in establishing uniform regulatory practices, 
such as procedures for classification of bank 
assets and standards for evaluation of securi- 
ties. A permanent committee, the Interagency 
Committee on Bank Supervision, composed of 
one member from each of the agencies men- 
tioned above, was established in 1952 to work 
for solution of mutual problems through in- 
creased cooperation. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

The Federal Power Act and the Natural Gas 
Act both contain provisions authorizing refer- 
ral of certain matters to state joint boards and 
conferences with state commissioners about 
matters within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission concerning public utilities 
under state jurisdiction. The statutory author- 


izations were implemented in a plan setting 
out purposes and procedures initially adopted 
in 1936, revised in 1945, and adopted as a part 
of the FPC’s rules of practice and procedure in 
1946. 

The cooperation may appear in several 
forms: through joint proceedings, through 


notification about pending proceedings, 
through exchange of information and exper- 
tise, and through adoption of common stand- 
ards in reporting, accounting or statistical 
requirements. The most far-reaching kind of 
possible cooperation is the delegation to state 
representatives of authority to decide matters 
initially. Although Congress gave the Federal 


Power Commission broad authority to dele- 
gate jurisdiction to joint boards comprising 
representatives of affected states in an array of 
important matters, and although the plan of 
cooperation established the necessary proce 
dure, the device has rarely if ever been used. 

Similarly, the plan first adopted in 1936 pro- 
vided for concurrent hearings in which repre- 
sentatives of the state commissions preside 
with the FPC hearing officer. Divergent rul- 
ings on matters of evidence are authorized so 
that the records of each commission can be 
distinguished. Neither governmental body, 
it was provided, could appear as a party in a 
concurrent hearing. Until about 1950, it ap- 
pears from the FPC annual reports, concurrent 
hearings were occasionally held; since then 
this kind of: joint endeavor seems extremely 
scarce, if not extinct. Further, according to the 
plan for cooperation, states can intervene in 
proceedings as a matter of right. It seems that 
in recent years states have preferred to partici- 
pate as parties rather than to sit in an objective 
position. A report of the Committee on Coop- 
eration Between State and Federal Commis- 
sions of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, the organization 
of the state regulatory commissioners, lists for 
1959 twenty-two cases involving applications 
for certificates of public convenience and 
necessity under the Natural Gas Act, eighteen 
cases involving natural gas rates, eighteen 
cases concerning original cost investigations, 
and one other special case in which state com- 
missions appeared. 

The plan of cooperation also required the 
FPC to give notice to each state commission 
about proceedings under the Federal Power 
Act or the Natural Gas Act which might affect 
the work of a state commission. Notice is ac- 
companied by explanatory materials, such as 
applications, petitions, complaints and orders. 
In return, the states inform the FPC about 
State proceedings in matters also subject to 
national jurisdiction. As required by an act of 
August 11, 1946, state game and fish agencies 
are notified about applications for licenses in- 
volving the harnessing of water for power pur- 
poses. This gives the states opportunity to 
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recommend to the FPC measures for the pre- 


vention of wildlife resource losses. Since 1947, 
in response to a request by the California Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, notice and informa- 
tion are given about informal rate negotiations 
which may result in reduction of wholesale 
rates to distributing companies. Finally, the 
FPC gives notice of applications to restore 
entry to lands reserved for power purposes. 

To ease the burden of dual regulation, the 
FPC and the state agencies have tried to estab- 
lish uniform standards and forms in some 
fields. There has traditionally been joint ac- 
tion in establishing accounting standards 
through the Committee on Accounts and 
Statistics of the NARUC, of which an FPC staff 
representative is a member. In 1959, the sys- 
tem was revised by state and national repre- 
sentatives after consultation with various 
utility companies. Also, through an NARUC 
committee on which FPC staff was repre- 
sented, a study was prepared in 1959 on the 
gross salvage and removal costs involved in 
underlying depreciation rates for all utility 
property, including gas and electric utilities. 
Annual report forms have been coordinated 
through the NARUC, as have regulations for 
the preservation of utility records. Aside from 
these specifics, NARUC committees serve as a 
clearing house for exchange of views on othe1 
matters of general interest. 

Perhaps the most extensive kind of coopera- 
tion in the regulation of electric and gas utili- 
ties is a general exchange of information and 
expertise, most of it being national aid to the 
states. Congress has directed that the FPC 
‘make available to the several State commis- 
sions such information and reports as may be 
of assistance in State regulation of public utili- 
ties."” Partly on the basis of this requirement, 
several forms of cooperation now occur. One 
of the broadest programs concerns the reclassi- 
fication and original cost studies filed by utili- 
ties and examined by the FPC staff in the field. 
State agencies are invited to participate, but 
if state staff is not available for active participa- 
tion, consultations are held and information 
derived from the examination is made avail- 
able. During fiscal year 1957, for example, the 


staffs of twelve states participated in thirty- 
seven of these studies. Before any adjustments 
are made, state opinions are considered. 

In another established exchange, the FPC 
benefits from state information. The several 
states in which gas is produced submit 
monthly proration summaries which the FPC 
uses particularly in considering certificate 
applications of certain pipeline companies. 
Other exchanges, which aid the states in carry- 
ing out their responsibilities, occur from time 
to time on an ad hoc basis. Conferences may be 
held in particular cases as when, in fiscal 1953, 
the Missouri State Commission conferred with 
the FPC staff in an electric rate case concerning 
cost of service, since a similar case was before 
the state body. In the same year FPC repre- 
sentatives discussed an electric rate case with 
representatives of Maryland, Delaware , and 
Virginia in an attempt to compromise conflict- 
ing views without holding a public hearing. 
According to law, the FPC may make staff 
available as witnesses in state proceedings if 
travel expenses are paid by the states. Ver- 
mont, in fiscal 1950, requested the FPC to re- 
view a utility brief in a court case and examine 
the section of the state’s brief on the rate of 
return. The staff also prepared a rate of return 
study on a Vermont utility, assisted in the 
cross examination of the company, and testi- 
fied for the Vermont Public Service Commis- 
sion before that agency. Similar participation 
took place, for example, in state rate cases in 
New Mexico, Ohio, Kentucky and Missouri in 
1946. 

Conferences are held and information ex- 
changed about particular problems not neces- 
sarily raised in formal cases. In 1950 California 
was furnished material on the depreciation 
practices of natural gas companies. In 1947 the 
FPC and several state commissions coopera- 
tively approached the problem of the inability 
of some natural gas pipelines to expand capac- 
ity to meet demand. Recently, FPC staff 
members have conferred with one state utility 
commission concerning mutual allocation 
problems on pipeline matters. Notations of 
this kind of cooperation occurred frequently 
in the annual reports of the FPC until about 
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1953, but since that time few incidents have 
been mentioned. 

Some other forms in which the FPC engages 
deserve notation. The commission has an offi- 
cial observer who serves as consultant to the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission. Al- 
though not strictly regulatory cooperation, the 
FPC has membership, along with various 
states, on several regional water resources com- 
mittees. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

Cooperation between the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission and state regulatory 
agencies primarily concerns dual regulation of 
common carriers—telephone and telegraph 
companies—and usually takes the form of tech- 
nical cooperation and cooperation to achieve 
standardization. As in the case of the FPC, a 
plan of cooperative procedure has been drafted 
and adopted as a part of the FCC rules of pro- 
cedure. Here again, the primary vehicle for 
cooperation is the NARUC. In 1941 a special 
NARUC committee, the Joint Staff Commit- 
tee, was established to cooperate with the FCC 
in studies of telephone regulation problems. 
Since then other subsidiary committees have 
been established in which national and state 
staff members have cooperated, such as sub- 
committees on the Western Electric Company, 
separations, and toll rate disparity. The FCC is 
represented on other NARUC committees— 
those on accounts and statistics, depreciation, 
and secretarial offices. Examples of accomplish- 
ments through cooperation in recent years 
include modification of the Telephone Separa- 
tions Manual by a task force of government 
and industry experts and adoption by the 
NARUC; uniform accounting regulations; un- 
iform depreciation rates; preparation of tech- 
nical data by the FCC as part of an NARUC 
committee study of matters related to gross 
salvage realized and cost of removal incurred 
on public utility plants; and distribution 
through the NARUC of material prepared by 
the FCC on investments, operations and 
earnings of the Bell system companies on a 
regular basis. 


The Communications Act of 1934 provides 
that certain matters may be referred to joint 
boards composed of states, In its 1955 report, 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions criticized the FCC, as it did the FPC, for 
failure to make use of joint boards. The FCC 
argues, in turn, that joint boards can only be 
satisfactorily used when cases are of a local or 
regional nature, whereas the kinds of cases 
with which the FCC must deal are of nation- 
wide importance. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Cooperation between the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the state utility 
commissions occurs primarily in matters per- 
taining to the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935, which had as one of its 
purposes the elimination of impediments to 
effective state regulation. The act contains 
many specific references to state regulation, 
commanding cooperation and consideration of 
state laws and regulations. The SEC attempts 
to obtain state views when a proposed transac- 
tion appears also to be within state jurisdiction 
or appears to be of interest to a state. Similarly, 
states notify the SEC about proceedings deal- 
ing with transactions coming under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. When there is 
important mutual interest, informal consulta- 
tion and exchange of ideas may occur. In addi- 
tion, states may formally participate in pro- 
ceedings as parties of record. 

The Public Utility Holding Company Act 
provides that the SEC may, at the request of a 
state commission, investigate various practices, 
conditions and relationships of utilities subject 
to the act, and such investigations have been 
made. In its own investigations, the SEC may 
use state information, as it did in 1951 when 
several states were visited to get data about 
comparative operation costs of manufactured 
gas utilities and manufactured gas depart- 
ments of utilities whose operations were 
largely electric. 

Here, as in other cases, the SEC notifies in- 
terested state agencies about applications, reg- 
ulations, rules and forms. Information on 
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matters of general interest are circulated 
through the NARUC. Comments and sugges- 
tions are invited. 


Members of the SEC and its staff are active 
in the NARUC, serving on committees. But it 
does not appear that the NARUC is as much 
involved in tangible cooperation here as in 
other areas. The SEC does attempt to work 


with state bodies to establish uniform practices, 
as in restrictions on refunding of utility bonds 
and the retention period for books of accounts 
and other utility records. 

The SEC also cooperates with state agencies 
having general responsibility for securities 
regulation. A securities and violations section 
in the SEC serves as a clearing house for infor- 
mation on violations, and states and other 
interested organizations may take advantage of 
the information compiled there. When an in- 
vestigation reveals violations of state laws, the 
state is informed if a violation against both 
federal and state law is discovered; if the alle- 
gations are more provable under state law and 
if the state is willing and able to prosecute, 
jurisdiction will be given up by the SEC. In- 
spection programs are coordinated with states, 
problems are discussed and information is ex- 
changed. In addition, the SEC holds member- 
ship on the Advisory Committee for the Study 
of State Securities Regulation, and liaison is 
maintained with the Nationa! Association of 
Administrators and with the 
NARUC. Additional securities regulation mat- 
ters are handled through the NARUC. 


Securities 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
The Commerce Commission 
pioneered cooperation with the states in regu- 
lation, and it continues to engage in a consid- 
erable amount in several areas. In 1922 a joint 
committee of the ICC and the NARUC made 
certain recommendations concerning coopera- 
tion in matters dealing with railroad rates and 
fares, particularly intrastate rates. The recom- 
mendations were accepted and then modified 
in 1925 and in 1937, and they still remain in 
effect. Provisions are included concerning 
notice, joint conferences and joint hearings as 
provided for by the Transportation Act of 


Interstate 


1920, in proceedings dealing with intrastate 
rates or interstate rates which have an effect on 
intrastate rates, or proceedings before state 
commissions concerning intrastate rates which 
are likely to substantially affect interstate rates. 
States may not participate in a joint hearing 
both as advocate and judge. In joint hearings 
the holder of jurisdiction retains the power to 
decide. During 1957, 1958 and 1959 a total of 
twelve ICC cases were subjects of joint hear- 
ings. In addition, in 1958 a committee repre- 
senting state commissions appointed by the 
NARUC sat with the examiner at lengthy and 
important hearings on the railroad passenger 
train deficit. 

There are other areas of cooperation as re- 
gards railroad regulation. In the exercise of 
almost exclusive authority over rail safety, the 
ICC exchanges information with state author- 
ities and helps in other ways to solve mutual 
problems. Notices of proceedings to discon- 
tinue or modify signal systems or appliances 
are given the states to allow comment and par- 
ticipation. In investigations of accidents na- 
tional and state inspectors work together, and 
state commissioners are invited to sit in formal 
hearings on the more serious accidents. As re- 
gards car service, states submit reports concern- 
ing shortages and often request assistance in 
moving cars to shortage areas. 

Similarly, the ICC cooperates with the states 
in areas of mutual concern in motor carrier 
safety matters, working with the states individ- 
ually and through organizations such as the 
National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and the Council of State Governments. There 
is no mention in ICC or NARUC publications 
about cooperation in uniform accounting, 
statistical, depreciation or reporting require- 
ments. To what extent there is outright con- 
sultation cannot be surmised, but it is likely 
some methods are used to achieve at least a 
modicum of consistency. 

Perhaps the most extensive cooperative ven- 
ture of the ICC—and in regulation generally— 
is the use of joint boards to hear motor carrier 
certification cases. The Motor Carrier Act of 
1935 provided that applications for operating 
authority must be referred to state joint boards 
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when the proposed operation involves no more 
than three states. The commission may, in its 
discretion, refer cases involving more than 
three states to appropriate boards. In exercis- 
ing jurisdiction, the joint boards have all of 
the powers, rights and duties of members of 
the ICC or examiners to whom matters are 
referred for hearing. To the present time more 
than 400 joint boards have been created, to 
which are assigned something more than 1,000 
cases for initial determination each year. It 
should be noted that this is the only one of the 
joint board provisions which is mandatory. 


SUMMARY 

This surface examination has revealed a sur- 
prising amount of administrative cooperation 
between regulatory agencies, although there 
appears to have been a decline in recent years. 
The traditional forms have been formalized 
delegation of jurisdiction by state agencies or 
joint conduct of hearings; establishment of 
common report 
forms, and other overlapping areas; notifica- 
tion about matters of interest; and a wide 
range of consultation, exchange of informa- 
tion, joint inspection and investigation, all 


standards in accounting, 


conducted on an essentially informal basis and 
difficult to group under one generic heading. 
Of these, the most formal and rigid forms of 
cooperation, joint boards and joint hearing 
procedure, appear to be the least used, except 
in the case of the ICC where use is mandatory. 
The exchange of information, expertise and 
consultation is favored over overt delegation 
of responsibility. The establishment of the 
various common standards and requirements 
is dictated by the complexities of regulation 
and a desire to accomplish the desired goals as 
expeditiously as possible. The other types of 
cooperative activity noted above have, in some 
cases, been dictated by Congress, but others 
have resulted from a desire at both state and 
national levels to attack common problems 
cooperatively, in the realization that benefits 
will accrue to both. In this area, the staff and 
informational resources of the national agen- 
cies can be of particular assistance to the states. 

Through all of this, the NARUC and other 


organizations in which officials come together 
have loomed large, performing an invaluable 
service as common meeting grounds and fo- 
rums for the discussion of common problems. 
The NARUC, with its secretariat in Washing- 
ton—located, in fact, in the building housing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission—ap- 
pears to be actively concerned about the wel- 
fare of state regulation, eager for the states to 
retain their regulatory jurisdiction, and dedi- 
cated to seek solutions to common problems 
through cooperative endeavors. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 

Two questions remain: how successful has 
cooperation been, and what does the future 
hold for cooperative regulatory administra- 
tion? 

As to the first, no precise answer can be 
given, although apparently cooperation has not 
been completely successful. There are prob- 
lems which impede maximum benefit. No 
summary answer can be given, but the major 
problems can be described. Perhaps the best 
way to do this is to take a close look at the most 
extensive cooperative program, the use of joint 
boards by the ICC in initially hearing and de- 
ciding applications for operating authority. 

As pointed out previously, all applications 
concerning operations in not more than three 
states must be submitted to a joint board rep- 
resenting those states for initial decision. Ap- 
plications concerning more than three states 
may be referred, but examination of the list of 
joint boards reveals only one composed of 
more than three members. Nonmandatory re- 
ferrals are exceedingly rare and occur only 
when jurisdiction is requested by the states 
involved. 

ICC hearing examiners may be designated 
to advise and assist joint boards in the conduct 
of hearirgs. When a joint board case can be 
fitted into a hearing examiner's itinerary it 
will be. But in assigning hearing examiners to 
joint boards, priorities must be considered. 
Hearing examiners are not legally necessary 
for a joint board hearing; but they are, of 
course, for cases within the jurisdiction of the 
ICC. Because of the need to use hearing exam- 
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iners in ICC cases, many joint boards are as- 
sisted by non-hearing examiners. 

When a case falls within the jurisdiction of 
joint boards in which the commission has con- 
fidence, no effort will be made to supply ICC 
personnel. This kind of board seems to be rare, 
in the opinion of the ICC. In general, the pres- 
ence of ICC personnel is viewed as necessary 
to keep matters runtiing smoothly, the hearing 
in order and the decision sound. During a joint 
board hearing, the ICC representative offers 
any advice requested about the conduct of the 
hearing, and a hearing examiner may be asked 
to take charge completely. At the conclusion of 
the hearing a conference is held in which the 
case is discussed and the joint board, after con- 
sultation with the examiner, gives general di- 
rections about the disposition of the case. Sub- 
sequently, the examiner writes the decision 
and submits it for the board’s approval; this at 
times is not immediately forthcoming because 
of a change of mind or a misunderstanding. If 
a board cannot decide, the report is issued un- 
der the name of a hearing examiner. Except in 
a few cases it seems that the brunt of the work 
is done by the ICC employee, the joint board 
members contributing little—contrary to the 
original expectation that use of the joint 
boards would greatly reduce the ICC’s work- 
load. 

Assignment to a joint board is mandatory 
not only when a hearing is to be held, but when 
no-hearing procedure is followed. In no- 
hearing cases, initial preparation of the report 
is undertaken by a non-hearing examiner in 
Washington who then submits the report to 


the appropriate joint board for approval. 
There is no consultation before the report is 


written. 

There has been some discontent with joint 
board procedure. One of the primary difficul- 
ties involves the extent of attendance of mem- 
bers at hearings. A study made in the ICC of 
joint board cases for two months in 1954 
showed that of 303 motor carrier applications 
for operating rights assigned for hearing, 132 
were assigned to joint boards. Of these, all 
joint board members were present at seventy- 
nine hearings, some were present at forty-nine 


hearings and none were present at four hear- 
ings. Thus about 40 per cent of the cases in this 
period were heard without the presence of the 
full joint board. Failure to participate has been 
noted in other studies, such as those of the At- 
torney General’s Committee on Administra 
tive Procedure in 1941 and the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations in 1955. ICC 
commissioners have pointed out the lack of in- 
terest to groups of state officials, and in one in- 
stance former commissioner Owen Clarke was 
led to say, “It seems quite apparent .. . that 
the states are failing in their duty.” 

Other criticisms are heard but do not appear 
in print, principally concerning the quality of 
the personnel sent to make up the joint boards 
and asserting a tendency of board members to 
be prejudiced in favor of home state carriers. 

The states, on their part, have their own 
complaints. Ewald W. Lund of the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission pointed 
out some state dissatisfactions to an NARUC 
convention in 1954. According to thirty-nine 
replies to a letter sent to each state commis- 
sion, only two states had expressed reservations 
about participation in joint board cases. One 
did not participate because it had been felt in 
the beginnings of regulation that recommen- 
dations carried no weight. The other state par- 
ticipated in all passenger cases but in no others, 
because of a feeling of insufficient state inter- 
est. All other replies favor. d the continuation 
of the joint board procedure. The major criti- 
cisms contained in the replies could be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) local and state problems 
are the primary concern of the state commis- 
sions, state personnel is allocated to various 
functions of these types in advance, and the 
states are not consulted about hearing dates 
and find it difficult to make personnel availa- 
ble; (2) if hearings are cancelled or postponed, 
the states are often not informed; (3) the per 
diem rate allowed is too small; and (4) the ICC 
pays no attention to the recommendations of 
the board. 

Although both parties clearly are dissatis- 
fied, no serious attempts have been made to 
come to grips with the problems. Publicly, the 
ICC and the state commissions continue to 
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swear fealty to the joint board procedure, al- 
though the ICC Practitioners’ Association has 
tentatively suggested that the form be abol- 
ished because the expense involved does not 
justify the results. 

From the description, some of the problems 
in cooperation of this kind can be seen. It ap- 
pears doubtful that large-scale, mandatory co- 
operation can work to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. The same problems of availability 
and quality of resources at both levels and of 
administration and communication, also occur 
in informal areas of cooperation, but the effects 
are not so heavily felt. The more informal 
ways of doing things make for easier adjust- 
ment and greater accomplishment. 

Che second question, ‘““What does the future 


hold for cooperation?”’, similarly defies precise 


answer. Probably the best promise lies in mak- 
ing more information and technical assistance 
available to the states from the national level 
and in consciously searching out more areas 
where uniform standards can be applied. Co- 


operation depends largely upon the intentions 


of men in responsible positions, the availabil- 
ity of staff resources, and the presence of insti- 
tutional arrangements to bring the various 
participants together. Precedent and basic in- 
stitutional forms are now available. What 
occurs in the future will depend upon a real- 
ization of the importance of cooperation in 
making regulatory tasks easier, and upon the 
determination, initiative and imagination of 
commissioners and staff at both federal and 
state levels in applying and expanding the 
available forms. 
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